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The first of a series of ten 
advertisements depicting the 
theme—‘‘Light is the life 
of the home.”’ Painted for 
the Edison Lamp Works by 
Norman Rockwell. 
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E STUFF OF WHICH MEMORIES ARE bié DE, 





When the last pillow is thrown, and the last laugh only an echo, they settle 
down at Her knee — 


' Through their half- dual; lids they catch the play of light across Her 


face, its caress as it touches“ t, hair— and the picture is etched on their 
memories forever. 


Sensitive films, those walls of childish memory. The pictures they register 
cannot be changed. 


It will pay you to remember thagiin the lighting of your children’s rooms. 
Let sunshine flood them by day, and the ight of Edison MAZDA lamps 
by night. For the light that,shines in childeen’ 's rooms is —_ stuff—the 





on each lamp is 


j stuff of which memories are.guaddes. / ? ay 
/ ni H. 
j i me ym fe 
* 2 Tig, 
Backed by MAZDA Service, centered in the great Research Labora- Boch lamp is wrapped in a distinctive “His ‘Only Rival” ‘wea: per—- 
tories of the General Electric Company, and by forty years of contin- .. , ,and this as well as the name Edison MAZDA 
uous development, Edison MAZDA Lamps represent the latést and 


best in lighting. 


ps for every lighting purpose. 


por assurance of lighting quality and service. Use Edison MAZDA 
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Electrical Merchandising Urges This Standard Interchangeable Plug 
on ALL Household Appliances and Portables 
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ROGRESS in the 
Pz. of appliances— 

and satisfaction in 
their use by the pub- 
lic — have long been 
hampered by the con- 
fusion existing in at- 
tachment plugs and re- 
ceptacles. 

Choose a dozen appli- 
ances or lamps at ran- 
dom from almost any 
electric shop, and ex- 
amination of their cords 
will show six or seven 
different types of at- 
tachment plugs—round, 
square, parallel-prong, 





-of this type. Plugs 
which ‘interchangeably 
fit these dimensions are 
now being made by 
eight different compet- 
ing manufacturers, as 
follows: The Arrow 
Electric Company, Ben- 
jamin Electric & Manu- 
facturing Company, 
Bryant Electric Com- 
pany, Cutler - Hammer 
Manufacturing Com- 
pany, General Electric 
Company, Harvey Hub- 
bell, Inc., The H. T. 
Paiste Company, and 
The Trumbull Electric 


tandem-prong, folded- Manufacturing Com- 
prong,  bow-legged pany. Any other manu- 
prong, knock-kneed, and Is THIS standard plug on every appliance and portable facturer. is free to 
what-not? And in the in YOUR stock? make plugs __inter- 
baseboards of the changeable with this 





homes of the consuming 
public, all over this fair land, is an array of receptacles 
equally varied! 

No one will question that in the interest of public con- 
venience we need a standard plug and receptacle for house- 
hold and general uses. The history of well-intentioned 
attempts to attain such a standard plug includes some un- 
fortunate chapters of misunderstandings and trade conflicts. 
But from this time on, we hope that all manufacturers and 
interests concerned will view the matter as broadly as it 
deserves, lay aside their personal claims, and see that the 
benefits accruing to the public and to every electrical group 
from the standardization of plugs and receptacles, will mean 
bigger business for each and for all. 

ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING believes that, other means 
having so far failed, the way to get plugs and receptacles 
standardized is'for some personally-disinterested individual 
like the press,—concerned only with the best interests of 
public convenience and of the whole. industry,—to point 
the way, and to show which type of plug ought to be the 
standard, and why. 

ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING believes that the type of plug 
to standardize is the type pictured on this page and else- 
where in this issue, because: 

This type of plug is the one in greatest use to ‘Sie on 
household appliances. It is simple in construction, and 
sturdy in service. More than three-quarters of all of the 
millions of plugs now manufactured annually are already 


type, by observing the 
standard dimensions. There are, it is true, certain patents 
on improved details of clip construction, but these have no 
relation to the parallel position of the prongs in the standard 
plug which is the feature of importance from the standpoint 
of interchangeability. The type of plug recommended is 
now being furnished regularly by the makers of many lines 
of appliances. It is the type of plug recommended by the 
N. E. L. A. Standardization Committee. And this type of 
plug is safest for the public. No live contacts are exposed. 
ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING is glad to take the initiative 
in pointing the way toward standardization of plugs and 
receptacles. But plugs can be standardized only if every man 
and every group in the industry sees how standardization 
will benefit the public and the electrical trade as a whole 
and will do his part in getting everybody together on one 
kind of “Standard Plugs and Receptacles.” 





Next Month—Farm-lighting! 


EXT MONTH ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING presents 
Nie third annual Farm-Lighting Number. Half of the 

people of the United States live on farms; each sale 
of a farm-light plant opens up twenty to forty new outlets 
for lamps, heating devices, and other appliances—two facts 
that bring home the importance of this farm field to manu- 
facturers, jobbers, dealers, contractors and central-station 
men everywhere! 
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“One Kind |of Electricity—One Frequency— 
One Voltage” 
As Well As “One Kind of Attachment Plug” 


HE time has come, ELECTRICAL 
MERCHANDISING believes, to begin 
to put an end to the confusion, an- 
noyance and money loss which both 
the public and the electrical trade and industry 
are suffering as a result of the present variety 
of currents, frequencies, and voltages for res- 
idence and general use. Standardization here 
is as badly needed as is standardization of the 
35 different kinds of attachment plugs and re- 
ceptacles, which, in the mind of the layman, 


have made the electrical confusion worse con- 
founded. 


The matter of getting attachment plugs stand- 
ardized is discussed on a preceding page. It 
can be done. It is being done already. And 
_ ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING and its readers 
can help to speed this process of standardizing 
plugs and receptacles, until the slogan “One 
Kind of Attachment Plug” tells of an accom- 
plished fact. 


The standardizing of electric service for 
residence and general use is of course, a 
larger problem and one in which progress will 
come more slowly. But no argument will be re- 
quired to show the saving to the electrical trade 
and to the public of having for general use 
“one kind of electricity’—say the 110-volt, 60- 
cycle alternating current which already is far 
more prevalent than any other. Such standard- 
ization as we have in mind would interfere in 
no way, of course, with the supply of direct or 
alternating current of special voltages or fre- 
quencies for commercial and industrial pur- 
poses, where applications are in charge of 
skilled electrical men who are able to think in 
technical terms—which the public is not! 
The recommendations of ELECTRICAL MEr- 
CHANDISING here given are intended to apply 


only to those forms of electric service which the 
general public has to use and handle—in res- 
idences, offices, stores, and so. on. 


Today the householder who moves from the 
direct-current section to the alternating-current 
district of his city finds that his electric fans, 
his washing machine and his other larger 
motor-driven appliances, are useless. If he 
goes from a 60-cycle city to a 25-cycle city, his 
motor appliances are likely to show their dis- 
pleasure by burning out, while his lamps blink 
visibly their disapproval. And even if he 
moves within the limits of the same lighting 
company’s system, so that his current and fre- 
quency continue identical, he still is likely to 
be subjected to all the trials of toasters that get 
hot but won’t toast, irons that will heat but 
won’t iron, percolators that won’t percolate, 
and lamps that give only a ruddy sunset glow— 
if he goes from a 118-volt section to one where 
104 volts is the potential of the magic kilowatt. 


The fault is ours for all of this confusion. 
The responsibility is on the electrical industry 
as a whole! 


The customer suffers endless annoyance and 
trouble, loses the use of his electrical con- 
veniences, and wastes the money outlay neces- 
sary to buy other appliances to fit the new elec- 
tric service. And the electrical trade is also 
penalized by this condition through the neces- 
sity of carrying duplicate stocks of appliances 
and lamps for various voltages, as well as 
parallel stocks of motors and motored ap- 
pliances for different currents and for different 
frequencies. Dealers and jobbers are required 
to carry needless special stocks, and manufac- 
turers are required to provide equipment for 
a variety of forms of electric service, where one 
line would suffice. 
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No one will expect electric-utility companies 
to throw out existing large investments in odd- 
frequency or direct-current apparatus. But as 
changes and additions are made in their systems 
from time to time, these can all be in the direc- 
tion of 60-cycle, 110-volt alternating current, 
or whatever is agreed upon as standard. 


One city has selected 120-volt, 60-cycle serv- 
ice as its new standard, believing that the extra 
10 volts give worthwhile economies. But what 
the universal standard for residence and 
general use all over the continent shall be— 
whether 110-volt or 120-volt, 60-cycle alternat- 
ing current—is a subject for all branches of the 


thought to the uses of that service in the cus- 
tomer’s premises, and the proper kind of serv- 
ices to supply to meet the customer’s needs. 
Twenty-five-cycle current for example makes 
for economical high-tension transmission, but 
it is fitful stuff for lighting a home, or for work- 
ing interchangeably with 60-cycle service. 


There is no reason today why voltage should 
not be standardized at 110 or 120 volts, or any 
other figure decided upon. The need for a 
variety of voltages on the same distribution 
system, passed with the passing of carbon fil- 
aments which could not be made with accuracy. 
Today lamps can be made with accuracy for 
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industry to get together and discuss, and right » 


here is an opportunity for the new Conference 
Club to get the expressions of central-station 
men, manufacturers, engineers, jobbers and 
dealers as to what shall be the universal stand- 
ard electric service of the future. 


Heretofore the decision as to what kind of 
current, voltage and frequency should be used 
has been left to the designing engineer, whose 
verdict has been shaped chiefly by local en- 
gineering considerations. Too often, however, 
our engineer friends have considered only en- 
gineering efficiencies, as measured from the 
generating station up fo the customer’s entrance 
switch. But they have not devoted sufficient 


any voltage. And by proper disposition of 
transformers, the pressure at any point on a 
distributing system can be kept within 3 volts 
of the average. 


The present confusion of currents, voltages 
and frequencies must be replaced by a single 
standard kind of electricity for household and 
general service—probably 110-volt, 60-cycle 
alternating current. Public necessity and con- - 
venience demand such standardization. And 
this two-billion-dollar electrical-merchandise 
business of ours is bound to speed the coming of 


“One Kind of Electricity, One Frequency, 
One Voltage”’—as well as “One Kind of At- 
tachment Plug.” 
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Four hundred electrical men of the Province of Quebec wind up two days of group meetings at Montreal with a great 
“get-together banquet” February 19 


Canada—W here Co-operation 


Is a Fact 


Toronto and Montreal Conventions of Canadian Manufacturers, Jobbers, Contractor- 
Dealers, and Utilities Associations Brought to Close with Great Combination Gather- 
ings Where Keynote Is: “The Electrical Man’s Responsibility to Serve the Public” 


tatives of all branches of the 

electrical industry—utility op- 
erators, manufacturers, jobbers, 
contractors and dealers — sitting 
down together to learn how to co- 
operate toward a common purpose— 
that of serving the public more eco- 
nomically, more completely, and 
more efficiently. But first judge for 
yourself the time saved in so plan- 
ning a series of conventions of cen- 
tral station men, electrical. manu- 
facturers, jobbers, and contractor- 
dealers, that these separate meet- 
ings may take place during the same 
two or‘‘three days, permitting the 
members. of. each group to become 
acquainted with the others, and 
enabling delegates to one meeting to 
“drop in on” the sessions of other 
bodies, thus broadening and ex- 
changing viewpoints all ’round. 


P isis for yourself represen- 


Also estimate for yourself the 
fraternizing value of an informal 
noon-day luncheon under the aus- 
pices of a local electrical club, to 
which all these visiting electrical 
men are invited. 

And finally, measure, if you can, 
the inspiration and vision that must 
be engendered at the final wind-up 
“get-together” banquet when the 
aforesaid six hundred enterprising 
electrical men (each fresh from the 
discussion of his own special prob- 
lems of his own special branch of 
the business) meet together with 
the leading personages of their 
country and community, and are re- 
minded anew that the common de- 


nominator of all their efforts, and of © 


all their rewards, is in service to the 
public—and in preparing to serve the 
public’s tremendously increased de- 
mands in the future! 


There is the picture of electrical 
co-operation in Canada in 1920. And 
there, in a few words, is the story 
of the remarkable series of elec- 
trical meetings and conventions at 
Toronto, Jan. 15 to 17, as well as of 
the meeting at Montreal, Feb. 18 
and 19. ae 

Of course such unity and har- 
mony have not been the order of 
affairs electrical in Canada and To- 
ronto, any more than in any other 
North American city where aggres- 
sive business interests have in the 
past struggled and fought for as- 
cendancy in this new industry of 
ours. But co-operation in Canada, 


and particularly in Toronto, started 
away back in 1916 with the inaugu- 
ration of an electric luncheon club 
launched by Frank T. Groome, mer- 
chandising specialist, who has been 
an indefatigable leader in starting 
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many co-operative bodies in the 
Ontario metropolis. It was at a time 
when the rival utility groups—one 
privately owned, the other munic- 
ipal—were indulging in rare mud- 
slinging and raw rate-slashing, and 
printing accusative .newspaper ad- 
vertisements against each other 
that gave the outside world a cue 
to the bitterness and enmity that 
existed inside the electrical trade as 
well—between group and group, 
and between individual and indi- 
vidual. 

Then the electric club started to 
meet. 

Men came to its luncheons, got 
acquainted with each other, chatted, 
talked shop, and found that their 
hated competitors were “not a bad 
sort at all,” and soon the situation 
began to improve. Shortly after- 
ward the newspaper mud-sling- 
ing stopped. Competitors com- 
menced to speak to each other on 
the street. The electrical industry 
began to have respect for its mem- 
bers and for itself. 


INTERESTING THE MANUFACTURERS 
AND JOBBERS 


And then one day Kenneth Mac- 
Intyre, leader of the local contrac- 
tor-dealers, and chairman of the 
Toronto Section of the National 
contractor-dealers’ association, got 
W. L. Goodwin to come to Toronto 





‘The Power of Co-operation” 


By H. MuNRO GRrirR, K.C., 


President, Canadian Section, National 
Electric Light Association, at Joint 
Electrical Banquet, Toronto, Jan. 16. 


“The power of co-operation is well 
illustrated by those tiny drops of water 
tumbling in legions over Niagara. 

“Tsolated, they are whisked aside by 
the wind in spray, or wasted in the 
thunders of the cataract. But har- 
nessed, and made to co-operate and 
work together, they furnish light, heat 
and energy that enriches the commu- 
nity life of whole states and provinces.”’ 











to suggest how the organization of 
the local contractor-dealers’ asso- 
ciation might be improved, and its 
members shown how to realize on 
their opportunities for selling elec- 
trical appliances and wiring in this 
wonderful country of cheap elec- 
tricity. 

With dealers proposing to 
sell more merchandise, the jobbers 
and manufacturers promptly be- 
came interested and saw the point 
of helping the retailers become bet- 
ter merchants, for even the jobber 
or the manufacturer least dis- 
posed to co-operate, recognized 
that in a territory like Canada he 
must prosper as his dealers pros- 
pered. 








So the jobbers and manufacturers 
began to get busy with ways to help 
make better dealers and more deal- 
ers. And out of that spirit of 
building up the retail industry, the 
present trade bodies of the Can- 
adian Associated Manufacturers of 
Electrical Supplies and the Can- 
adian Electrical Supply Jobbers’ 
Association, were formed. 


THE CANADIAN ASSOCIATED MANU- 
FACTURERS OF ELECTRICAL 
SUPPLIES 


Today the Manufacturers’ body 
has thirty manufacturer members, 
and the Jobbers’ association has 
twenty-two jobber members: And 
these two associations have a per- 
manent joint office in Toronto with 
a capable, salaried secretary and 
executive manager in charge of 
their activities—W. M. Andrew, a 
former Canadian-Westinghouse man 
who is well known throughout On- 
tario and the Dominion. And Mr. 
Andrew, by the way, is also secre- 
tary of the Toronto contractor- 
dealers’ association, thus further 
extending the community of local 
electrical interests. 

The Manufacturers’ association 
is conducted under the supervision 
of a board of twelve directors, of 
which J. Herbert Hall, of Conduits, 
Ltd., is general chairman. Its ac- 
tivities are divided among twenty- 














More than 600 delegates representing the electrical manufacturers, jobbers, contractor-dealers and utility-operators of Canada, 


together with many important officials 3 


city, province and Dominion, attended the latest Toronto meeting—that held at the 
nz Edward Hotel on the night of January 16. 
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three sections, paralleling the plan 
of operation of the Associated 
Manufacturers of Electrical Sup- 
plies in New York City, although 
not all of these twenty-three sec- 
tions are yet operative in the Can- 
adian body. 

Uniform cost accounting; stand- 
ardization of plugs, cords and out- 
lets; better methods of packing and 
labeling; the use of standard pack- 
ages; Dominion and provincial leg- 
islation of interest and importance 
to Canadian electrical manufac- 
turers, and matters of relations with 
jobbers and contractor-dealers— 
these are some of the subjects and 
problems with which the manufac- 
turers’ association is now grappling. 


JOBBERS UNDERTAKING EDUCATION 
OF RETAILERS 


The jobbers’ body is headed by M. 
K. Pike, general sales manager of 
the Northern Electric Co., Montreal. 
Meetings are held every two weeks 
at both Toronto and Montreal, and, 
three or four times a year all the 
members get together for a general 
meeting. 

Live questions before jobbers 
all over the American continent, 
such as the small-order evil, deter- 
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mination of “overhead,” payment of 
salesmen, etc., have already occu- 
pied the attention of the associa- 
tion. 

The body will shortly also set 
out on the work of educating re- 
tailers in better methods of ac- 
counting, selling, advertising, win- 
dow dressing, and storekeeping. 
Meanwhile individual members are 
carrying on this educational propa- 
ganda with the aid of their own 
salesmen, credit men, and account- 
ants. Several jobber members have 
already helped contractors to open 
stores. One Toronto jobber has 
within six months “staked” three 
dealers and received back his loans, 
paid in full out of the prosperity of 
the new business. 

Many new stores have been 
opened all over the Dominion, as a 
result of the generally improved 
merchandising conditions. In fact, 
so tremendous has been the sale of 
electrical household appliances 
since the signing of the armistice, 
that the 100,000-kw. load in muni- 
tions plant which, prior thereto, was 
served by the “Hydro” system, has 
since been replaced and actually 
exceeded by the new load entirely 
made up of household appliances 
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Co-operative advertising in the Toronto newspapers has followed on co-operation in the 


local electrical industry. 


“Spreads” like these appeared in all‘of the Toronto papers 
during the week-of the co-operative convention of Jan. 15 and 16. 


Space contracted 


for at the full-page five-time rate was divided among the dealers and companies, who 
paid proportionately. 


put on since the munitions plants 
were shut down. 

As a result of this appliance load, 
the whole “Hydro” system is now 
suffering from a power shortage so 
serious that advertisements have 
been run in the Toronto papers re- 
questing householders not to use 
their appliances. 

In fact, the only cloud on the 
merchandising horizon in Ontario 
today is that the utility companies 
and municipal systems may not be 
able to provide service equal to the 
demands imposed upon them, as the 
present household appliances load 
grows and grows. 


THE TORONTO ELECTRIC 
CLUB TODAY 


Meanwhile the Toronto Electric 
Club, the forerunner of the co- 
operative movement in Toronto, is 
going along splendidly, with a paid- 
up membership of 300, and with 
weekly luncheon meetings attended 
by 100, or more, from all groups in 
the local electrical industry. Under 
the presidency of Dr. Carr, the able 
editor of the Canadian Electrical 
News, weekly programs of broadly 
inspirational and educational char- 
acter are being given. The atten- 
tion of local electrical men is in this 
way being directed to their civic 
responsibilities, to their duties of 
citizenship, and to the problems con- 
fronting the democracy in which they 
live. 

But as has already been men- 
tioned, the month of January, 1920, 
saw a striking example of practical 
co-operation in Toronto when there 
were held simultaneously during 
two days meetings of the electrical 
manufacturers of Canada, the elec- 
trical jobbers of Canada, the elec- 
trical utility operators of Ontario, 
the contractor-dealers of Toronto, 


‘and the Electric Club of Toronto. 


A GATHERING OF ALL GROUPS IN 
THE INDUSTRY 


And as the final wind-up of these 
several conventions, the largest 
gathering of Canadian electrical 
men and interests ever held in the 
Dominion, overflowed the great ban- 
quet hall of the King Edward Hotel, 
on the night of Jan. 16, to hear the 
addresses by W. L. Goodwin and 
Samuel Adams Chase, which closed 
a busy two days of meetings and 
sessions participated in by the Can- 
adian Associated Manufacturers of 
Electrical Supplies, the Canadian 
Electrical Supply Jobbers’ Associa- 
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tion, the Ontario Municipal Elec-_ 


trical Utilities Association, the On- 
tario Association of Electrical Con- 
tractors and Dealers, the Toronto 
Section A. I. E. E., the Toronto Elec- 
tric Club, and the Canadian Elec- 
trical Association (Canadian Sec- 
tion N. E. L. A.). More than 600 
electrical men, utility operators, 
manufacturers, jobbers, contrac- 
tors, and dealers were present at 
this remarkable banquet, having as 
their guests, to hear Mr. Goodwin, 
many distinguished public officials 
of the Dominion, including the 
Lieutenant-Governor of Ontario, the 
Prime Minister of Ontario and sev- 
eral cabinet members, the Mayor of 
Toronto, Senator Nicholls of the 
Canadian Electric Co., and others. 

Following toasts by Ex-Premier 
Hearst of Ontario, Lieutenant-Col- 
onel Hon. Carmichael of the On- 
tario Hydro-electric Commission, 
and Mayor Church of Toronto, Mr. 
Chase told of the results that come 
through co-operation and mutual 
understanding in the electrical in- 
dustry. 

Mr. Goodwin emphasized the re- 
sponsibilities of electrical men to 
themselves and to the public. Re- 
ferring to the power shortage in 
Ontario caused by the tremendous 
new load of household appliances, 
which has replaced and now actu- 
ally exceeds the former 100,000-kw. 
munition-plant load on the “Hydro” 
system, Mr. Goodwin declared that 
every possible resource for electric 
power will have to be developed as 
rapidly as plants can be built, if 
electrical utilities are to keep pace 
with the tremendous demands for 
’ electricity for homes, farms and 
factories. He urged that private as 
well as public enterprise be encour- 
aged and safeguarded, to provide 
the power facilities which will be 
needed on every hand as railroads 
are electrified, farms served with 
electricity, and electric service 
standardized for popular use. 

Facing this wonderful opportun- 
ity for serving mankind in the im- 
mediate future, Mr. Goodwin called 
for earnest harmonious co-operation 
of all interests in the electrical field, 
under the leadership of men who 
have an understanding of the com- 
mercial magnitude of the problem 
which confronts the industry. 

H. Munro Grier, K. C., president 
of the Canadian Section N. E. L. A. 
who followed Mr. Goodwin, paid an 
eloquent tribute to the latter’s 
“educative, expositive, and ex- 
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REUNIONS GOODWIN 
Sous les Auspices de la 


“ELECTRICAL DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION 
OF THE PROVINCE OF QUEBEC” 


Hétel Windsor, 4 Montréal 
Les mercredi et jeudi, 18 et 19 février, 1920 





Mercredi 





Midi et demi: Déjeuner, au Salon Rose, du ‘‘ Montreal Elec- 
trical Lunch Club.” 
Discours: Messieurs W. L. Goodwin, S. A. Chase, et 
autres. 


2.30 p.m.: Assemblée des Commercants et Entrepreneurs 
Electriciens. 
Discours: Messi Ww. L.G 
R. L. Calder, et autres. 
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et Intermédiaires Electriciens it présents a ces 
Concert ‘‘Boucane”—Salon Rose. L’on 
s’amusera jusqu’ a l’aube . . . 
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dwin, S. A. Chase, 


8.00 p.m.. 
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3.00 p.m.: Assemblée des Manufacturiers et Intermédiaires 


Electriciens. 


6.30 p.m.: Banquet (sans cérémonie)—Salon Rose. Orateurs 


Distingués. 





Ne pas Négliger de Renvoyer la Carte Postale 


The program for the Montreal meetings, in 

French, sent out to the French-speaking 

electrical trade of Quebec,—an important 

factor in the electrical affairs of that 
Province. 





tremely excellent address” and to 
his “tremendous capacity of mind 
and heart as revealed in his vision 
for the electrical industry of the 
future.” 

“The power of co-operation,” 
continued Mr. Grier, “is well illus- 
trated by the tiny drops of water 
tumbling in legions over Niagara. 
Isolated, they are whisked aside by 
the wind in spray, or wasted in the 
thunders of the cataract. But har- 
nessed and made to co-operate and 
work together, they furnish light, 
heat and energy that enriches the 
community life of whole states and 
provinces.” 


THE MONTREAL MEETINGS 


During the two days of Feb. 18 
and 19 the electrical industry of the 
Province of Quebec met on a com- 
mon ground in numbers never before 
attained in that territory. Manufac- 
turers, jobbers, electric-light men 
and contractor-dealers, some from as 
far west as Vancouver, sat down at 
the opening luncheon on Wednesday, 
many of them to hear for the first 
time the story of an industry more 
closely knit together through organ- 
ization. Asa result the four branches 
of the industry, in addition to the 
engineering branch, took steps to 
create a committee to seek out the 
ways and means of forming what 


probably will be an organization of 
the industry in the Province of 
Quebec. 

A smoker on Wednesday evening 
permitted those attending to meet in 
a very informal way and enabled 
them to discuss among themselves 
the points which had been brought 
out in the afternoon session by 
Messrs. Goodwin, Chase, Rockafellow, 
Calder and McIntyre. 

Thursday was a day of meetings; 
with a luncheon of manufacturers 
and jobbers—the branches of the in- 
dustry which have working associa- 
tions—and an afternoon session of 
the four branches to discuss mer- 
chandising. Thursday evening’s ban- 
quet concluded the schedule, and 
brought together about three hun- 
dred men. Addresses in both French 
and English by public men of the 
province touched on the desirability 
of privately owned utilities and en- 
couraged co-operation in the indus- 
try. A particular feature was the 
breaking of the line of cleavage be- 
tween the French and English inter- 
ests in the electrical trade—an impor- 
tant factor in Canadian trade. 

On Friday many who had remained 
Over discussed at luncheon and din- 
ner the relations between manufac- 
turer and jobber or distributor. 


THE POWER OF CO-OPERATION 


Co-operation in the electrical 
industry of Canada, therefore, is 
regarded as a highly successful ex- 
periment so far as it has gone. 
Every jobber in the Dominion is a 
member of the jobbers’ association. 
And every manufacturer, save one 
large company, is a member of the 
Canadian Associated Manufactur- 
ers. The contractors and dealers 
are well organized. The municipal 
utilities operators’ association dis- 
plays a friendly attitude toward and 
co-operates with the other groups. 
And the viewpoint of the privately- 
owned utilities is aptly expressed 
by the president of their association 
in the preceding paragraph. 

Each group association is now 
functioning well in itself. 

The next logical step will be the 
formation of a Canadian National 
Electrical Association—a great or- 
ganization of the whole electrical 
industry of Canada, in which each 
group association and each indi- 
vidual will have a place. 

It is toward such a great Can- 
adian National Association that or- 
ganization development in Canes 
is now tending. 
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There are thirty-seven different attachment plugs in electrical use 
today,—all of them excellent in themselves. 


But they won’t fit each other!— 
They are not interchangeable. 


In the interest of public convenience and of the greatest development 
and usefulness of the electrical industry as a whole, ELECTRICAL 
MERCHANDISING urges the use of 


The Standard Plug with 


Parallel Blades 


This type of plug is the one already most generally used and sold; 
This type of plug is simple in construction and sturdy in service; 


This type of plug is made by eight different competing manu- 
facturers; 


This type of plug is at present supplied with many lines of 
appliances; 


This type of plug is recommended by the N. E. L. A. committee 
on standardization; 


This type of plug is safe.—The receptacles into which it fits expose 
no openings or contacts into which children can poke toys, 
producing shocks, short-circuits or flashes. 
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Buying Hunches from 


The Fixture Market 


Candelabra Fixtures, Flat Silk Shades, Attachment Novelties, and Color 
Lighting for the Home Pulled Heavy Orders from Dealers 


IXTURES of the candelabra 

type are the stylish thing to sell 

in 1920. At least this is the 
impression most of the visiting deal- 
ers carried away from the Lighting 
Fixture Market held at Detroit, Feb- 
ruary 9 to 14. This should not be 
taken to mean, however, that other 
fixture types were not represented. 
In fact, the indirect type, the Bras- 
colite type, the Four-in-One type, the 
Duplexalite type, and the old pan and 
bowl types were all in evidence. Fix- 
tures for industrial or commercial 
application were absent from the ex- 
hibits with a few exceptions and in 
the only remaining group of fixtures, 














The candlestick motif is carried out with 
utmost simplicity and frankness in this 
silver fixture. Absence of unnecessary 
ornamentation preserves the graceful lines. 


Who Bought at the Detroit Show 


By L. C. SPAKE 























This fixture is known as the “Decorative 
Four-in-One” and is intended for use in 
banks, offices and high-class stores. It is 


made by the L. Plaut & Co., New York. 





namely, household types—the candel- 
abra type easily predominated. 

It was also noticeable that the ex- 
hibitors showed these fixtures 
equipped with round frosted lamps in 
15-watt and 25-watt sizes and with- 
out diffusing glassware or silk 
shades. 

In the candelabra fixtures nearly 
every finish was represented.  Sil- 
vered pieces were popular sellers. 
One company showed a hand-chased 
piece listed at $183.75 wholesale. It 
took the eye of every dealer enjoying 
a high class trade. Another high- 
class piece of Japanese design was a 
triumph of the coppersmith’s art. 


There were many fixtures of brass 
and some in Roman bronze. Wrought 
iron was worked into torcheres, por- 
tables and lanterns. The only ma- 
terial that seemed to be falling off 
in favor was glassware, and that 
tendency seemed attributable to the 
large use of the round frosted lamps 
in the candelabra fixtures. 


NEW SILK SHADES ARE FLAT 


Another tendency worth noticing 
was the new thought in silk shade 
designs. In the high class shades the 
designs were inclined, to be flatter. 
This has called for the use of a fab- 
ric apron under the fringe, which 
somewhat reduces the amount of 
fringe that needs to be used. While 
this is apparently a small item it 
merits consideration when chenille 
fringe costs $4.50 a yard. Moreover, 
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Candelabra fixtures of simple but elegant 

design characterized the lighting fitments 

on display at the recent “Fixture Market” 
. at Detroit. 
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A group of novelties that the fixture dealer can use to interest the customer who is 
about to leave without buying old and new types of shade holders, vase attachments, 
and candlestick attachments are shown. 





the apron prevents the objectionable 
shadows caused by fringe. Some 
shade frames were also equipped 
with brass fitters at the top. This 
provides flat surfaces for the attach- 
ment on the standard to bear against. 
It costs only a few cents extra and 
adds a fine look of quality to the 
shades. In better shades material 
other than silk and cretonne was 
cleverly used. One of the latest ma- 
terials to be used for shades is an ex- 
pensive type of rich brown or bur- 
gundy velour. Such shades sell at 
wholesale around $40 in 24-in. size. 

In standards for floor and table 
portables, polychrome is of course 
having its day. However, in the ex- 
hibits it by no means overshadowed 
the regular lines of mahogany, wal- 
nut and enameled standards. 


NOVELTIES FOR THE DEALER TO ADD 
To His LINE OF FIXTURES 


The average dealer present at the 
market was interested also in new 
things, more stylish types, and fast 
moving goods of less expensive manu- 
facture. 


One exhibitor had along with his 
line of lamp standards and shades a 
group of clever “attachment novel- 
ties” that were fast sellers. The 
“Guda” vase attachment was one of 
them. It consisted merely of a tog- 
gle arrangement that made it easy 
to attach electrical sockets and fit- 
tings to any ornamental vase when 
its owner decided it should become a 
portable lamp. The ease with which 
it could be centered and its rigidity 
after it had been installed made it 
popular. It is made with 3, 4, 5 and 
6-in. beveled bells to take vases of 
many sizes. Another similar item 
was the “Lenox” attachment which 
can be used to convert the ordinary 
candlestick into an electric portable 
without drilling or tapping the base 
or doing any wiring. A beveled rub- 
ber end fits into the candle holder 
and can be expanded therein by giv- 
ing the socket end of the attachment 
a few turns by hand. 

Another novelty in the same ex- 
hibit had an international business 
romance back of its development. It 
is an uninteresting looking shade 




















This new color-unit has a blue glass reflecting surface and carries a detachable color screen. 


holder stamped out of sheet metal. 
The Germans used to make these of 
tinted glassware so they could use 
them to color the light from single- 
light portable lamps, as well as to 
hold the shades straight. Originally 
it was the intention to do this in the 
United States, but conditions in the 
glass industry prevented it and the 
holders are made of metal. They are 
said to be simpler and more effective 
than the older kind which clamp the 
lamp, However, a new use has been 
suggested for the older style so that 
it still is sold—often in the same 
order with the newer type. The older 
type can be used inverted over the 

















This “Holophane” unit can be altered in 
appearance by adding or changing the 
decorative features that can be purchased 
for that purpose. It gives a woman a 
chance to “doll up” a fixture without dam- 
aging it, as often happens when the lady 
of the house liu yaaa her lighting 
effects. 





neck of an incandescent lamp to hold 
a shade in a relatively higher posi- 
tion than it would occupy without 
the holder. 


BIG FUTUTE IN COLORED LIGHTING 
FOR THE HOME 


At another exhibit there were some 
new things in color lighting which 
caused dealers to speculate as to how 
soon the home-owning public would 
emulate the newer movie theatres in 
using color lighting to obtain effects. 
A unit in this line is known as the 
“X-Ray Tru-da Seventy-Five.”: Its 
features are blue glass reflecting sur- 
faces and a detachable diffusing plate. 
It is called a “seventy-five” to remind 
the user and the dealer always to use 
a 75-watt clear Mazda C lamp. Any 
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24-in. Form H holder can be used for 
attaching it to a socket. For a con- 
venient handling and efficient mer- 
chandising it is packed in a separate 
package and is labeled so that it looks 
well on the dealer’s shelf. 

The general idea that fixtures 
should be built so that they can be 
“dolled up” by the housewife when 
she craves a change seems to be gain- 
ing other adherents. An example of 


this was the “Holophane” unit. The 
illustration shows the fundamentals 
of the fixture. To it many decorative 
features that materially change its 
apearance may be added at slight ad- 
ditional expense. Large sales of this 
new unit are expected. In the same 
line of glassware a new all-glass win- 
dow lighting unit has been added. 

In the glassware exhibits were 
shown some dainty designs that have 


been achieved by combining etching 
and hand painting processes. In such 
pieces the general effects are obtained 
by etching. Then a touch of color is 
added by placing hand painted panels 
in unetched spaces left for the pur- 
pose.-- Regular lines of glassware 
were displayed in considerable vol- 
ume in spite of the fact that nearly 
all glassware manufacturers are 
oversold. 





How to Remove Obstacles to 


Fixture Standardization 


Needless Yielding to Customers’ Whims by “Retail Manufacturers” Must,5 top—N eed for Artisan 
Workmen Will Be Greater than Ever—Architects and Builders Can Be Induced 
to Co-operate—First Move Is to Educate the Dealer 


Based on an interview by Frank B. Rae, Jr., with 


lighting fixture business is in- 


“G itn etre bas in the 
evitable,” declares Charles H. 


Hofrichter, secretary of the National. 


Council Lighting Fixture Manufac- 
turers and president of the Crescent 
Brass Manufacturing Company, 
Cleveland. Mr. Hofrichter, when the 
writer called, was gathering up his 
ammunition for a descent upon the 
“Fixture Market” at Detroit, an 
event which may prove to be the 
turning point of the industry, mark- 
ing its transition from a handicraft 
stage where every fixture is individ- 
ual, to a manufacturing business 
where the growing acceptance of 
standard design makes quantity pro- 
duction possible. 

“We must all realize that a need 
has developed for lighting equipment 
which may be called ‘commercial,’ 
as distinguished from the artisan 
product,” continued Mr. Hofrichter. 
“We must also realize that electric 
light is today a commonplace utility. 
We must take the same view of our 
business as the automobile manufac- 
turer takes of his—there is a field for 
standard design, quantity production 
and low price for the general public, 
as well as ‘custom made’ units for 
those who can afford to buy them and 
want that kind. 

“The manufacturers of the com- 
mercial units have pointed the way— 


Charles H. Hofrichter 


Brascolite, Duplexolite, Four-in-One, 
Denzer and Ivanhoe Ace, to mention 
only a few of the most widely adver- 
tised. When the manufacturers of 
these units standardized their prod- 
ucts, who thought they would ‘get 
away with it’? 

“Yet the standardized products 
made an immediate ‘hit’ with the 
public, because they gave the public 
lighting utility. The units are good 
looking, efficient and fairly priced. 
Customers who buy them know what 
they are buying, and get prompt de- 
livery. The units are so built that 
they are easily and quickly installed 
—or, at least, they go up promptly 
and the job is done and over with 
quickly. There is no hemming and 
hawing, no backing and filling, no 
fussing and altering. The buyer 
savs, ‘I want that,’ and he gets it 
and it is delivered, put in place and 
paid for—and he’s satisfied. That’s 
the American way of doing busi- 
ness.” 

And if the reader will stop for a 
minute to consider this statement, he 
will be surprised to realize how far 
we Americans have gone in this 
direction. Standardization and the 
package have become accepted in 
every line of trade. Foods are stan- 
dardized and packaged to a degree 
where many stores no longer sell any- 
thing in bulk. Through nation-wide 


acceptance of styles, clothing has be- 
come standardized to a high degree. 
Men’s hats, gloves, ties, shirts, col- 
lars, shoes, underwear, handkerchiefs 
and hose are so thoroughly standard- 
ized that a man can buy the identical 
article—size, shape, style and price— 
in any city and in most towns from 
Plymouth to El Paso. Watches, wall 
paper, smoking tobacco, newspaper 


sporting gossip, pianos, dishes, wed- 


ing rings, garages, coffins, corned 
beef hash—it would be difficult to 
name an article of common use or 
consumption that is not standard- 
ized, made by the million, packaged 
and sold broadcast throughout the 
land. 

All but lighting fixtures. In this 
one industry the thought persists that 
folk want “something special.” The 
infant who, after his first bath, is 
powdered with Squibb’s Baby Pow- 
der (for sale at all drug stores), who 
is brought up on Mellen’s Food (for 
sale at all drug stores), who wears 
Arnold’s Knit Underwear (for sale 
at all department stores), until he 
graduates into Hart, Shaffner and 
Marx clothing (for sale in every 
city), who gets his education in a 
public school along with every kid of 
his age in the country, who later lives 
in a ready-cut-bungalow, drives a 4d 
and smokes Fatimas—this person, 
characteristic of the 110,000,000 peo- 
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ple in the United States of America, 
for some reason mystic and inexplic- 
able, must have individual, special 
and unique lighting fixtures! 
According to Mr. Hofrichter, this 
condition is chargeable to both the 
manufacturer and retailer—perhaps 
especially chargeable to the retailer, 
manufacturer or the type of dealer 
who poses as a manufacturer and 
does a little assembling. He refers 
to the passion for individuality as a 
“delusion” on the part of the dealer 
who encourages customers to express 
their whims and preferences in the 
selection of fixtures. Such dealers 
employ as their star salesman a 
sketch artist whose facile pen is ever 








“I do not minimize the difficulties 
that hinder progress toward stand- 
ardization, but I believe that these 
difficulties can be overcome through 
education and co-operation. 

“There is, from the manufacturers’ 
standpoint, the labor problem. It is 
going to be difficult for us to get our 
old workers to think in terms of 
quantity production because they 
have. puttered on semi-special work 
for so long. We may have to train 
new operatives in many cases; cer- 
tainly we will have to build new and 
different organizations. The artisan 
type of workman will not be pushed 
aside, however. The industry needs 
him, needs him worse now than ever 











‘ 
The manufacturers of commercial units have pointed the way to fixture standardization 


and the way to merchandise such units. 


The problem of this particular electric shop, 


when it opened recently in the busy Commodore Concourse, Grand Central Terminal, 


New York City, was no easy task. 
me like that! 


It had to shoot out, so to speak, and grasp the arm 
of every commuter hurrying to and from his train, and 


say, “Here, you can’t pass 


What do you think I am here for, if not to provide you with that 
percolator or lamp shade you’ve been wanting? 
mightn’t be this particular table lamp when you pass here again!” 


There'll be another train—but there 
Well, window 


displays are doing the trick, as you may see if you_study the one reproduced here. 
Merchandise is sold on a cash-and-carry plan, the purchaser to have the installing done 


by a local contractor. 


This, as you see, is a Duplexalite window. 





busy making “individual fixtures” 
out of stock material. 

“Suggestion is one of the big 
drawbacks to standardization,” he de- 
clares. ‘“Customers’ whims, encour- 
aged by the dealer, make needless 
extra work for the manufacturer and 
this consequently slows up his pro- 
duction. 

“This sort of manufacturing has 
another very bad result. Because 
they do a retail manufacturing -busi- 
ness, these concerns dabble in retail 
selling. The stage must be reached 
where manufacturers are manufac- 
turers only, except in the cases of 
custom fixtures where special.artisan 
work is required. 


before. He can make just as good or 
better wages and have just as sure a 
job when quantity production is es- 
tablished as he has now. 

“Another difficulty besides the 
labor problem is the attitude of archi- 
tects. These very smart and essential 
people will shortly appreciate the ad- 
vantages of standardization in fix- 
tures as they have appreciated it in 
other details of building and building 
equipment, but they must be told 
about the proposition. This will take 
a little time, 

“Perhaps this problem of educat- 
ing the architect will be most largely 
solved when fixture manufacturing 
is standardized. There is a well de- 


fined movement for standardizing 
and codifying specifications of fixture 
parts. Canopies of a given size will 
be made from metal of specified gage. 
Instead of having several varieties 
of screws in shade holders of similar 
size, we will have but one. All of the 
many parts which go into fixture 
manufacture will be analyzed and the 
best all-around specification adopted 
as the standard. As result of this 
architects will be able to write into 
their plant and specifications the con- 
dition that fixtures must be of the 
established standard, and when this 
is done, the resultant installations 
will be of uniform equality and there 
will be no temptation to skimp. 
“This is not a vague ideal, but on 
the contrary, every indication points 
to its being a reality in the very near 


. future. The adoption of manufactur- 


ing standard uniform gages and defi- 
nitely specified details, will greatly 
reduce the amount of stock carried 
by both manufacturers and retailers, 
will insure uniformity of product 
and will place the fixture business 
upon a sounder foundation. The 
manufacturers generally are in favor 
of such standardization. 

“The building codes, also, will have 
to be revised to conform with modern 
ideas of lighting utility as against 
fixture individuality. We can make 
this grade when we come to it, 
though we'll probably have to make it 
on low speed. 

“Perhaps the biggest obstacle of 
all is the temerity of certain manu- 
facturers, and to these I can only 
say that the ostrich-like attitude of 
refusing to see what the future holds 
will have its inevitable result. 

“The future for fixtures is big to- 
day. Hydro-electric development is 
opening tremendous new fields for 
fixture sales. The building boom 
which will occur when the coun- 
try gets over its attack of ‘nerves’ 
and settles down to hard work, 
will be the greatest ever wit- 
nessed in all the history of the world. 
The rapid growth of the farm-light- 
ing isolated plant business, the eager 
reaching out of central stations into 
suburban and rural districts—these 
are fingers pointing toward the in- 
evitable, 

“Manufacturers of fixtures who 
cannot read these obvious signs, who 
cannot reorganize their thought and 
mechanical equipment and methods 
to supply the oncoming demand for 
standard products, must either sink 
back into a slough of mediocrity or 
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go out of business. Progress never 
yet stood still just to argue. 

“But the first move we must make 
is to educate the dealer. He is the 
point of contact with the public. He 
can help or hinder this industry ac- 
cording as he directs his trade 
toward an appreciation of standard- 


ized products or clutters the fac- 
tories with ‘specials.’ The fixture 
dealer must see what the grocer and 
haberdasher and furniture man and 
clothier and every other smart mer- 
chant has seen, namely, that stand- 
ardization means more sales at better 
margins of profit.” 





Control—The Goal of Cost 


Accounting 


By STANLEY A. DENNIS 


From a talk kefore the National Council of Lighting Fixture Manufacturers, 
at Detroit, Feb. 10, 1920. 


of the electrical industry was 

there a more vital interest in 
the subject of cost accounting than 
there is today. In almost every 
.branch of the industry there is a 
definite campaign for installing bet- 
ter accounting methods. 

Over a year ago the electrical con- 
tractors and dealers adopted a uni- 
form cost accounting system which 
represents the best effort ifi the trade 
end of the electrical industry to 
improve its cost accounting methods 
and for arriving at comparable 
figures. 

There is also a very definite effort 
in progress among the central sta- 
tions for improving cost accounting 
methods. Likewise, the electrical 
supply jobbers of the country are try- 
ing to work out a fundamental clas- 
sification of accounts and definitions 
and methods acceptable to all of the 
jobbers involved. 

The latest group within the indus- 
try to take up the subject of cost ac- 
counting with a definite purpose to 
arrive at better methods and a uni- 
form system, if possible, is the Na- 
tional Council of Lighting Fixture 
Manufacturers. 


Pirie ee never in the history 


BETTER FINANCIAL CONTROL 


In view of this live interest in the 
‘subject of accounting, it is expedient 
that the careful attention of the in- 
dustry should be called at the pres- 
-ent time to the one purpose of a cost 
accounting system, and there is only 
one final purpose of such a system. 
‘That purpose is to obtain a better 
executive control of the finances of 
the business. No matter whether 
an electrical man works out a com- 
“plete system for his own private use 
.or whether a group of electrical men 
develop a uniform system for com- 


mon use, this purpose remains the 
same. 

Control should be the fruit of the 
entire system. It is the big result 
for which the entire arrangement of 
accounting methods and forms is de- 
signed. It is the third and last step 
in the cost accounting process. Too 
often this fact is almost completely 
forgotten by those who are engaged 
in cost accounting work. To some 
this statement may seem to be 
almost a waste of time and effort. 
Somebody is likely to raise his 
hands toward heaven and say, “Why, 
of course, what else do you sup- 
pose we are working out a system 
for, if not for the purpose of financial 
control?” Granted, but the fact re- 
mains that in a long experience with 
cost accounting work in many retail, 
wholesale and manufacturing lines I 
have found again and again that the 
big purpose of the entire accounting 
effort is often lost sight of and end- 
less columns of figures seem to have 
eclipsed the main purpose of the 
whole effort. 

To put it into other words, a cost 
accounting system must produce 
three results and unless the third re- 
sult is obtained the first and second, 
after all is said and done, are of lit- 
tle value. These three results which 
a cost accounting system, whether 
it is that of an individual electrical 
man or a group of electrical men, 
should produce are: first, tabulation ; 
second, comparison, and third, con- 
trol. And the emphasis is on the last 
result. 

Perhaps nine out of ten so-called 
cost accounting systems and uniform 
cost accounting systems stop with a 
more or less accurate tabulation of 
cost figures, as many a business man 
knows to his sorrow. Times without 
number executives have undertaken 


enthusiastically to improve their cost 
systems and have found that the cost 
of finding costs has completely ab- 
sorbed the saving which it was ex- 
pected the cost system would pro- 
duce, and has even cut into the nor- 
mal profits of the business. Times 
without number such business men 
have found that the fruit of the cost 
accounting department has resulted 
in page after page of tabulated fig- 
ures which the head of the business 
could not understand, and which, in 
fact, hardly anyone within the cost 
accounting department could trans- 
late into terms which would make 
better executive control of the 
finances of the business possible. 
This fact should not discourage cost 
accounting reform. It should encour- 
age it. It is not implied that tabu- 
lation is unnecessary. On the con- 
trary, it is necessary, but the point 
should be emphasized that while a 
minimum amount of tabulating is 
desirable that much at least should 
help show the weak links in the busi- 
ness. Cost accouunting work does 
not stop with the typewritten sheets 
covered with numerals. 


WHEN COMPARISONS ARE POSSIBLE 


Now and then one does happen to 
find a cost accounting system which 
results not only in carefully tabu- 
lated cost figures, but which does pro- 
vide cost figures for preceding 
periods of time to such an extent that 
the tabulations for one year or 
month, may be checked with the 
tabulations of another year or month. 
Then comparison is possible. And it 
should be said frankly that many 
business men also have found that 
their accounting systems stop with 
inadequate comparisons. These busi- 
ness Men are among those who have 
been disappointed in their purpose to 
arrive at better control of costs and 
are skeptical of better efforts in that 
direction. With the establishment of 
more efficient cost accounting meth- 
ods and systems more accurate com- 
parisons of figures will result. Intel- 
ligent comparisons must be had if 
the end and purpose of the system is 
to be achieved, if control decisions 
are'to be made. 

If comparisons are what they 
ought to be, if they are intelligent and 
accurate, then the third and last step 
in the cost accounting process, exec- 
utive control, is possible. Then the 
weak links in the business are evi- 
dent and can be strengthened. 

Such, in brief, is the purpose of a 
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cost accounting system, but the point 
of the matter is that this final ele- 
ment of control is the one big thing 
which should be kept in mind 
throughout any effort to arrive at an 
improved cost accounting method, to 
develop a set of cost accounting 
forms, to work out and establish a 
uniform cost accounting system. 

Very often efforts to arrive at bet- 
ter cost accounting methods or at a 
uniform system are handled largely 
by bookkeepers or accountants—men 
or women who have never found it 
necessary to exercise executive con- 
trol of the finances of the business, 
and who, for that reason do not keep 
in mind the element of control, but 
think only of forms and figures. On 
the other hand there are on record 
a few attempts where the executives 
of one or more business concerns 
have attempted to work out cost ac- 
counting systems. In these cases the 
result has been a recognition of the 
elements which make for control, but 
a weak set-up of methods from the 
standpoint of good accounting has 
also resulted. 

All of which implies that both 
bookkeeping brains and executive 
brains must work together in arriv- 
ing at a cost accounting system which 
should be close to 100 per cent effi- 
cient. That is what the individual or 
committee that works out a system 
must keep in mind, that is what a 
bookkeeper or accountant needs to 
know, and also what an executive 
head of the business must never for- 
get, if he wants to get and keep defi- 
nite control on the finances of his 
business. 

This element of control must be 
kept in mind in working out a classi- 
fication of accounts in arriving at a 
definition of each account, in design- 
ing a form, in determining the num- 
ber of forms, in setting up instruc- 
tions for the use of a form, in com- 
bining forms for different depart- 
ments, in routing forms from the 
original entry to the accounting de- 
partment, in the method of sum- 
marizing on balance sheets the in- 
formation derived from groups of 
forms, and in the score or more other 
operations which are part and parcel 
of an up-to-date accounting system. 

If this element of control is kept 
constantly in mind in the designing 
of an accounting system it will result 
in the prevention of unnecessary 
cost accounting work, especially the 
prevention of unnecessary summar- 
izing and tabulating and comparing. 


If this element of control is used as a 
measuring stick on existing cost ac- 
counting systems, it should help do 
away with accounting work which 
results only in figures for the sake of 
figures—paper and ink which repre- 
sent only fruitless dollars month 
after month. 

Every individual in the electrical 
industry, every company within the 
electrical industry, every group with- 


in the electrical industry, every com- 
mittee within the electrical industry, 
which today is concerned with the 
improvement of cost accounting 
methods and systems, will do well to 
keep this word “control” carefully 
before it, if systems which are 
worthwhile and which will not prove 
a boomerang are to be established 
and made profitable within the elec- 
trical industry. 





First Annual Fixture Market Sets a. High 
Standard for Next Year 














Six men are responsible, primarily, for putting the Lighting Fixture Market on the 


map. Reading from left to right th 


ey are: 


H. L. Lissfelt, Macbeth Glass Company; 


Charles H. Hofrichter, secretary-treasurer of the National Council of Lighting Fixture 


Manufacturers, and president of the Crescent Brass Manufacturing Company; J. L. Wolf 
secretary of the Lighting Fixture Dealers’ Society of America, Cleveland; Fred R. 


Farmer, president of the National Council of Lighting Fixture Manufacturers and presi- 
dent of the Beardslee Chandelier Manufacturing Company ; Charles Ott, president of the 


Illuminating Glassware Guild and 


Cc. J. Netting, president of the Lighting Fixture 


Dealers’ Society of America. 


' , YHEN the First Annual Light- 
ing Fixture Market, Chandelier 
Show, and Joint Conventions of 
the National Council of Lighting Fix- 
ture Manufacturers, the Illuminating 
Glassware Guild, and the Lighting Fix- 
ture Dealers Society of America got 
under way at the Hotel Statler, Detroit, 
on Feb. 9, the lighting fixture industry 
stepped forth into a new day full of 
better things, not only for itself but 
also for the entire electrical industry. 
For the keynote of the convention was 
“Co-operation in the new era,” and 
throughout the entire week a new con- 
sciousness of membership in the electri- 
eal industry was evident in all sessions 
of the conventions. 

No: doubt about it! If you think 
there is, ask any one of the 500 or 600 
electrical men who were present. Ask 
them why they gave their earnest ap- 
proval to the constructive suggestions 
of W. L. Goodwin, who, with an un- 
sparing mind and voice attacked the 
ills of the lighting fixture industry and 
laid bare the forces within the industry 
that are responsible for its ills. Ask 
why the elements of discord were silent. 


Ask why those who were present went 
away planning to make the fixture 
market a bigger and better event next 
year. Ask why the dealers backed up 
their enthusiasm with purchases to the 
amount of $267,000, a conservative 
estimate of the total sales of the ex- 
hibitors who had goods displayed in 
the main hall, not including the sales 
by exhibitors occupying sample rooms 
elsewhere. Ask the manufacturers of 
silk shades, glassware and fixture lines 
who were not in the main hall and 
they will tell you that their total 
sales ran well into five figures. Ask 
the buyers from Texas and from Win- 
nipeg, from Seattle and New York 
City, whether the show lived up to their 
expectations and repaid them for their 
strenuous mid-winter trip to Detroit. 
Gamble on it, that next year the show 
will be repeated and that it will be 
even better than it was this year. 

Each morning of the convention 
opened with a joint business session 
with all three electrical organizations 
represented. Subjects of common in- 
terest and matters of common difficulty 
were discussed and ironed out. 
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Following each of the general ses- 
sions were sectional meetings of the 
three organizations. At the first sec- 
tional meeting of the lighting fixture 
manufacturers the session was given 
over to cost accounting. Talks were 
made on “What Shall I Do About 
Costs?” by Stanley A. Dennis, asso- 
ciate editor ELECTRICAL MERCHANDIS- 
ING, and “Why the Additional Cost for 
Cost Accounting?” by O. Sacksteder, 
Jr., vice-president Highlands Manufac- 
turing Company, Muncie, Ind. 

The Wednesday session was given 

over to design protection. For this 
meeting the program called for speeches 
on “What Could Be Gained From an 
Annual or Semi-annual Designers’ 
Conference,” by George W. Cassidy, 
Cassidy & Company, Inc., New York 
City; “Our Moral Obligation Not to 
Copy,” by Franz Brzeczkowski, and 
“Design Protection,” by Harry Lea 
Dodson. 
- The third session was given over to 
standardization, and papers on the 
subject were listed as follows: Stand- 
ardization From the Standpoint of 
Fixture Production,” E. F. Guth, 
president Luminous Unit Company, 
St. Louis Brass Manufacturing Com- 
pany, St. Louis, Mo.; “Standardization 
From the Standpoint of the Parts 
Manufacturer,” H. O. Stewart, Faries 
Manufacturing Company, Decatur, II1.; 
“Standardization From the Standpoint 
of Advertising and _ Selling,’ Lee 
Farmer. 


At a joint luncheon of the three or- 
ganizations on Tuesday, addresses were 
made by W. L. Goodwin and Samuel 
A. Chase. Mr. Goodwin spoke on the 
subject “Will the Fixture Manufactur- 
ers and Dealers Duplicate the Success 
of the Electrical Jobbers and Con- 
tractor-Dealers?” 

Manufacturers who exhibited their 
goods at this first annual fixture mar- 
ket are as follows: 


Acme Manufacturing Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. Art Fixture Studios, Buffalo, 
N. Y. Art Metal Manufacturing Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Bauman & Loeb, New York, N. Y. B. & 
K. Manufacturing Company, New York, N. 
Y Beardslee Manufacturing Company, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Cassidy Company, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Consolidated Glass Company, aay Sa 
Pa. Crown Electrical Manufacturing Com- 
pany, St. Charles, Ill. Crescent Brass 
Manufacturing Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Dallas Brass & Copper. Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill. Decorative Supply Company, 
Chicago, Ill. Duplex Lighting Works, Gen- 
eral Electric Company, New York. 

Eclipse Light Company, New York, N. Y. 

Findley, Robert & Company, New York, 
N. Y. Frankel Light Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio. Friedly Voshardt Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Gaites Peace & Company, New York, N. 
Y. Gillinder Brothers, Port Jervis, N. Y. 
Highland Manufacturing Company, Mun- 
cie, Ind. Hocking Glass Company, Lan- 
caster, Ohio. Hughes & Company, D. C., 
Chicago, IIL 

Incandescent Supply Company, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., New York, N. Y. International 
Lamp Manufacturing Company, Chicago, 
ane Ivanhoe Regent Works, Cleveland, 

oO. 

Janette Shade & Novelty Company, 
Janette, Pa. ; 

Kayline Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Lincoln Manufacturing Company, Detroit, 
Mich. Lightolier Company, New York, N. 
a Lloyd Garrett Company, Philadelphia, 


On Every Portable You Sell— 








Mackintosh & Mackintosh, Adrian, Mich. 

Marquiz, Max, Chicago, Ill. Midwest Chan- 
delier Company, Chicago, Ill. Moran & 
Hastings, Chicago, Ill. Mohrlite Company, 
Urbana, Ohio. Morreau Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. ‘Montwood Company, Wheel- 
ing, W. Va. 
National Chain Company, College Point, 
. L, N. Y. New York Lighting Fixture 
Company, New York, N. Y. National X-Ray 
Reflector Company, Chicago, Ill. Noe, Wil- 
liam R. & Sons, New York, N. Y. Northern 
Brass & Fittings Corp., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Peerless Light Company, Chicago, IIl. 
Plaut, L. & Company, New York, N. Y. 
Pittsburgh Lamp, Brass & Glass Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Riddle, Edward Company, Toledo, Ohio. 
Royal Art Glass Company, New York, N. 
a Russell Electrical Company, Chicago, 


ll. 
Scott-Ullman. Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Shapiro & Aronson, New York, N. Y. 
Slaughter, W. E. Company, Chicago, Ill. 
St. Charles Fixture & Mfg. Company, St. 
Charles, Ill. St. Louis Brass Manufactur- 
ing Company, St. Louis, Mo. Sunlight 
Electric Company, Detroit, Mich. Sulzer 
& Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Wakefield, F. W. Brass Company, Ver- 
million, Ohio. 


California Association of Con- 
tractors and Dealers 


The first meeting for the year 1920 
was held by the California State Asso- 
ciation of Electrical Contractors and 
Dealers at Sacramento, Jan. 17. One 
of the largest assemblages of contrac- 
tor-dealers ever gathered together in 
California greeted Clyde L. Chamblin, 
new president of the association, as he 
took up the duties of his office. 

In the evening the delegates and 
their friends sat down to a banquet at 
the Travelers’ Hotel, those present num- 
bering 104. Mr. Chamblin acted as 
toastmaster. Interesting talks were 
given by representatives of the various 
branches of the industry. Lee H. New- 
bert, chairman of the Advisory Com- 
mittee of the California Electrical Co- 
operative Campaign, gave a compre- 
hensive account of the activities of 
that organization since its inception 
and outlined the plans for 1920. C. C. 
Hillis, president of the Electric Appli- 
ance Company, spoke briefly on the 
jobbing situation; and H. C. Hopkins, 
of the publicity department of the 
Westinghouse Electric and Manufac- 
turing Company, told of the business 
situation in the East. 





Telling the Electrical Story to the Business Man 





The bond of confidence between the purchasing public and the electrical industry of 


California was strengthened at the recent joint meeting of the S 


an Francisco Blec- 


trical Development League and the Rotary Club of San Francisco at which the story 
of the electrical industry of the Pacific Coast was presented to a group of the most 


prominent business men of the re 


on. 
bringing out between four and five 


The meeting was one of unusual interest, 
undred representatives from all industries. 


Clyde 


L. Chamblin, president of the California Association of Electrical Contractors and 


Dealers sat at 


the head table, while D. E. Harris, vice-president and sales manager of 


the Pacific States Electric Company, presided over the electrical portion of the meet- 
ing. The topic of the day was the development of the electrical industry in the West 


along water-power and merchandising lines, 
with lantern slides, by Robert Sibley, editor o 


editor of ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING. 


resented in a short address, illustrated 
the Journal of Electricity and Western 


The picture shows the speakers’ table and one 


corner of the gathering, which crowded the large ball room of the Palace Hotel, San 
Francisco. . 




















wo Billion Dollars of Electr 


Are You Getting Your Share of This Record- Breaking 


STIMATES of this year’s business, made by electrical men well posted in 
each line, and at the request of ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING, indicate that 
the American public will, during 1920, purchase electrical appliances, sup- 
plies, merchandise, etc., having a total retail value of over $2,000,000,000. This 
total does not include sales of electrical energy by power and lighting companies, 


nor sales of generating, transmission, sub-station or pole-line equipment to power 
plants or public-service companies. 





Little Willie Is Getting to Be the Biggest Member 
of the Electrical Family! 
































Business, Estimated This Year to Reach $18 per Capita? 
N COMPILING these figures care has been taken to exclude commodities and volumes 
which do not pass through established retail or wholesale trade channels. Electrical 
merchandise which is ordinarily sold outside the electrical trade has been included 
where the nature of the merchandise is such that it could be more efficiently handled 
through electrical channels. 
These estimates have purposely been made conservative, but the attainment of the 
figures given depends, in a certain measure, on the production attained by manufac- 
turers in the face of material shortages. The soundness of the market is shown, how- 
ever, by the fact that in practically every line listed the demand for goods exceeds the 
figures here shown. | 
Retail Value Retail Value | 
Washing machines ............ 700,000 $100,000,000 Moving-picture machines, stage spot lights, 
Vacuum cleaners ............. 800,000 40,000,000 ORY Sink nudes Rented eew sx uncwaGe wananees 10,000,000 | 
Portable. lamps ..... Beladctasnes 3,000,000 50,000,000 Stereopticons (10,000) .................. 500,000 
Pere ee eT oer ree 1,000,000 25,000,000 
BD 2c cixdssebedeckaawsakes 2,500,000 17,500,000 Electrotherapeutic and X-ray apparatus. . 10,000,000 
Bilectelé variges .......cccccees 65,000 13,500,000 
Ironing machines ............. 60,000 10,000,000 Automobile electrical supplies (7,000,000 
Percolators, hollowware ....... 225,000 3,400,000 CANS Mesa save a weak Hed wedee wake omy ce 175,000,000 
Radiators, air heaters ......... 300,000 3,600,000 Storage batteries, replacements only .... 120,000,000 
Heating pads, blankets ........ 150,000 1,350,000 Rectifiers, rectifying apparatus .......... 4,000,000 
CR Seer re 50,000 7,500,000 Auto valve grinders, portable drills, etc. .. 1,550,000 
0 eer ree 400,000 2,400,000 Air-compressor sets, motor-driven ....... 2,000,000 
Refrigerating machines ....... 30,000 16,000,000 
Sewing machines, electric ..... 100,000 6,000 000 Wireless-telegraph supplies, amateur and 
Utility, phonograph and sewing-machine SN. Gi eivaéodi dunn csvdandes 25,000,000 
en ee ee re eer ee er 5,000,000 Intercommunicating telephones, hospital 
Home-movie projectors ........ 20,000 5,000,000 SR Te I bc bdinsstcneedecacses 5,000,000 
Violet-ray outfits ............. 50,000 1,250,000 
VIBESOF Ee 62s Seco weweseus 50,000 750,000 Farm-lighting plants (100,000) .......... 55,000,000 
Curling irons, toilet appliances. . 50,000 300,000 = Farm-lighting seuaiations (transformers,: 
Photo-printing outfits ......... 40,000 200,000 OI GRD se hkeitiikciecocctnesen 3,000,000 
Immersion-heaters, milk warmers — 25,000 175,000 Farm apparatus, churns, ati, milkers, 
eee Ds GOR. 5 cei ccnccdacess 20,000 140,000 Ces cin ee er were cana g, Shaina ae Westone 5,000,000 
FERRE GRUNER, GEES cnc vee cee ve 10,000 150,000 Pole-line material, farms, farm-lines...... 2,000,000 
Miscellanecus heating appliances 300,000 3,000,000 Electric pumping outfits ................ 7,000,000 
Fixtures, shades, reflectors ............. 245,000,000 
CROMELOLSE ase CoCo lees Hote ow Wa eel 100,000 Factory industrial electric trucks (5,000) 
WIGCUMIC CLOCKS hoi sie old ei Seto ste Rates 100,000 not ‘incl. ‘street‘trucks ......c0ccccevers 11,250,000 
Electric pianos, organs, etc ............. 5,000,000 , 
Hair-cutters, clippers «......s...eeeee0. 200,000 Motors, 100 hp. and under (not incl. frac- 
Flashlights and renewal batteries ....... 20,000,000 eer ere eee 100,000,000 
Electric toys, Xmas-tree outfits, etc. .... 7,000,000 Control app., starters, rheostats, for above 25,000,000 
Supplies Contracting sales, labor charges ......... 206,000,000 
Wire, lamp cord, etc. ......6..seeeee eens $140,000,000 Repair and maintenance ................ 45,000,000 
Wiring devices, switches, sockets, plugs. . 85,000,000 
Conduit, rigid, flexible, surface, and fittings 35,000,000 - Blectrical books, magazines ............. 1,500,000 
Marine electrical fittings ................ 5,000,000 
Porcelain, knobs, tubes, cleats ........... 15,600,000 
Pole-line material and hardware (for indus- Total ......... +6. ee. $2,007,165,000 
Cp PETES TCL ECCT TERT _ 8,000,000 ' ; 
Incandescent lamps, standard size ........ 105,000,000 Two billions of electrical ‘merchandise sales, divided 
Miniature lamps, auto, candelabra, flash- among the population of the United States—110,000,000 
| Sererere rs ee rer Creer were 48,000,000 people—indicates sales of about $18 per capita. (In 
Dry batteries (75,000,000 cells) .......... 30,000,000 California, you know, they.are now selling $40 to $50 
Fuses, plug, cartridge, renewable, auto. 9,000,000 per capita!—so Bob Sibley, of the Journal of Electricity, 
Bells, push buttons, annunciators ........ 5,000,000 tells us!) 
Bell-ringing transformers, etc. ........... 2,500,000 But even $18 per capita, means $180,000 total elec- 
Radium luminous locaters .............4. 500,000 _‘trical-merchandise sales in a town of 10,000; or $1,800,000 
; in a city of 100,000. There’s one way to set your quota 
ee Special Applications for your town! And when you've passed $18 per capita, 
Electric signs and displays, flashers, etc... $110,000,000 start after California’s record of $40-$50 per capita! 
Ornamental street lighting, posts, etc.. 5,000,000 See that you do your share of this two billion dollar 
Floodlighting’ projectors Eee ee PI 750,000 business in electrical merchandise in 1920. 
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Household Engineering versus 


Appliance Selling 


The Appliance After Being Sold, Must Be Properly Located, Prop- 
erly Connected and Properly Used Before Its Full 
Measure of Service Can Be Obtained 


By KATE HAMMOND 
Household Efficiency Expert 











to say that certain present-day 

“high pressure” methods of sell- 
ing electrical home appliances will 
ultimately defeat themselves, but it 
is no exaggeration to say that such 
methods have already opened up, and 
they are rapidly developing the new 
profession of household engineering. 

First, let us understand what a 
‘household engineer” is. The title 
belongs at present to a small but 
growing group of practical house- 
keepers who are making a special 
study of appliances, both electric and 
non-electric, designed to increase effi- 
ciency in the greatest industry in the 
world—home-making. 

Household engineers are concerned 
with results, not fads. They are fun- 
damentally purchasing agents, not 
sales agents. Their business is to 
guide the housewife in the selection 
of practical equipment, not to help 
the manufacturer or distributor to 
sell machines. Their position in the 
household appliance field is compar- 
able to that of the illuminating engi- 
neer in the field of lighting. And like 
the illuminating engineer, their’s is 
not an exact science—psychology, 
custom, style and even art enter into 
household engineering. 

Labor-saving is the firm rock upon 
which all household appliance success 
must finally rest. But labor-saving 
is not a definite thing. Like money- 


Pers it would be too much 





saving or time-saving, it is a term of 
many factors. One does not save 
money by refusing to spend; one does 
not save time by stopping the clock; 
one does not save labor by loafing. 
Labor-saving means the accomplish- 
ing of useful work in the most eco- 
nomical way, everything considered. 

Because a machine will do certain 
work does not necessarily mean that 
it saves labor. It may not save labor 
at all; it may save labor under cer- 
tain conditions, or it may save labor 
under any and all conditions. Broadly 
speaking, labor-saving machines ful- 
fill their purpose only under certain 
conditions. For example, consider 
the old-style barrel type vacuum 
cleaners: These frequently were not 
labor-savers at all, because the labor 
of lifting them up and down stairs, 
or from room to room, was a greater 
strain upon a delicate woman than 





For Efficiency in the Households of 
Your Customers— 





STANDARDIZE ON “THE STANDARD 
PLUG WITH PARALLEL BLADES” 


the labor of sweeping with a broom 
and dusting with a cloth. Even the 
modern light cleaner may not be a 
labor-saver in a home where inade- 
quate facilities for connecting it 
make it “more bother than it’s 
worth.” 

The household engineer considers 
the many factors which enter into 
actual labor-saving. The appliance 
salesman considers only the operation 
of the machine. The engineer is con- 
cerned with day-by-day economical 
performance of a whole task. The 
appliance salesman is concerned only 
with that part of the task which his 
machine is designed to perform. 


APPLIANCES MUST BE PROPERLY 
LOCATED AND CONNECTED 


Thus, an electric dishwasher may 
be demonstrated to wash dishes per- 
fectly, yet when installed in a home 
that machine may not be located in 
the right place, it may not be prop- 
erly connected to the plumbing, a 
washing compound effective in that 


‘particular water may not be found. 


The appliance salesman is satisfied 
to sell the machine because it washes 
dishes as represented, but the house- 
hold engineer is not satisfied to 
recommend the machine because if 
anything seriously affects its day-by- 
day operation it is not a real labor- 
saver—it is merely a labor-substi- 
tutor, saving one sort of labor but 
causing another. ; 

This difference of objective causes 
many conflicts between household en- 
gineers and those who make and sell 
appliances—indeed, it is this differ- 
ence in viewpoint between buyer and 
seller which called the household en- 
gineer into existence. It is the writ- 
er’s belief that these conflicts will 
some day end, but they can only end 
when the appliance people adopt the 
policy of selling the service their ap- 
pliances are built to render in addi- 
tion to selling the mere machines. In 
other industries, and in other 
branches of the electrical industry, 
such a policy is quite generally ob- 
served. Let the electrical appliance 
manufacturers follow suit in this 
direction. 

When household electrical appli- 
ances are sold on a service basis, it 
will mean, of course, an end to house- 
hold engineering as a definite profes- 
sion, but those of us now practic- 
ing do not fear such a development. 
For we realize that we will then be 
needed by the manufacturers to do 
in a big way what we now of neces- 
sity are doing piecemeal. 
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k.. N. Hurley—The Electrical Man 


A Personal Portrait of the Man Who Built the Ships That Won the War for Uncle Sam— 








Looking at Him, However, Just as a Plain Electrical Man— 


One of Ourselves 


Third in a Series of Personal Efficiency Studies 


By EARL E. WHITEHORNE 











Charles M. Schwab and Edward N. Hurley snapshotted during the stirring days of America’s three-billion-dollar shipbuilding program. 


EN who have come back from 
M France have told me _ that 

there were two things that 
happened in the summer of 1918 
that stand out today in every sol- 
dier’s mind. 

These two things, coming in the 
midst of the most baffling and ex- 
haustive fighting, brought to the 
allied armies a message of inspiring 
hope and confidence, a new sustain- 
ing impulse to every man. And to the 
foe, it brought discouragement in al- 
most equal measure. 

One of the things was the news 
that the American people had volun- 
tarily laid up their motor cars on 
Sunday to save gasoline to win the 
war. The other was the launching 
of 100 ships on the Fourth of July. 
All creation knew, when tens of thou- 
sands of our men and women gave 
up their habitual Sunday motoring 


because they wanted the doughboy 
to have their gas, that America was 
solid in its calm determination. And 
when the soldier shut his eyes and 
pictured a fleet of a hundred steam- 
ers launched in a single day to carry 
troops and food and shells to France 
—U-boats be damned—they knew. 
And the Germans knew that Uncle 
Sam at last had found a man to do 
the job and save the world. 

This man, as all the world re- 
members, was E. N. Hurley. He 
came in at the zero-hour and built 
the ships. And all of us have read of 
him in newspaper and magazine until 
we think we know a lot about this 
Hurley of the Shipping Board. 

But after all, this ship building 
was crowded into two short years. To 
my mind, behind it lies a bigger, 
more engrossing and more helpful 
tale which is the story of Hurley, the 


electrical-man. For these great years 
of war work were really but the 
dominating incidents of a life of con- 
tinual progressive achievement, that 
has done much to re-shape the course 
of this electrical industry, and 
wrought a mighty evolution in the 
household. habits of the American 
people. This work he is still carry- 
ing on for us. 

Edward Nash Hurley was born in 
July, 1864, at Galesburg, Illinois, and 
spent his boyhood there. He went to 
the public school and studied up 
through two years of high school 
when the railroad—that other great 
educator of big men—called him. 
For Galesburg is all railroad, and 
young Hurley was impatient to be 
doing things with men. He went to 
Chicago, found a job in the railroad 
shops, later fired an engine for five 
months and by the time he was 
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twenty-four, was at the throttle of 
one of the big locomotives of the 
Cc. B. & Q. running out of Chicago. 
He was—and still is, today—a mem- 
ber of the Brotherhood of Locomo- 
tive Engineers and one day walked 
out in a strike when his organization 
voted it, and found himself without 
a job, 
His BEGINNINGS AS A 
MANUFACTURER 


But there was no such thing as 
waiting in Hurley’s make-up. He 
found another job at once, as travel- 
ing salesman for a metallic-packing 
company of Philadelphia. One day 
he ran across a man who had been 
stoker on one of ‘the engines he had 
driven and this man told a tale of a 
brother who was experimenting with 
a new kind of tool. :{Bhis tool was to 
be operated by compressed air. »Hur- 
ley was interested. “He looked up the 
inventor, amined his do-funny, 
drew up a ¢ontract, rented a shanty, 
got a lathe-and a donkey engine and 
spent months at work with this ex- 
stoker’s brother evolving a present- 
able model of the first pneumatic 
tool. 

: Then Hurley went out to market 
it. An unknown railroad engineer— 
qut of a job—he set out to sell this 
new idea'to capital. ‘And it is char- 


acteristic of the man that he could’ 


not be disheartened. Time after time 
he gained an ear and failed to get the 
money. ; 

, Finally he had.to admit ‘that he 
could find no.one in America willing 
to finance the idea. No one could see 
his vision. No one would grasp the 
opportunity. But there were other 
countries—and Hurley scraped to- 
gether enough money to pay his pas- 
sage and went across to London, still 
undaunted. Later one foggy after- 
noon, he found himself alone on the 
streets of London with a check for 
$30,000 in his pocket. He had sold 
the English rights to the invention. 


“HURLEY, THE GO-GETTER” 


And there you have a vivid picture 
of one side of this man Hurley— 
“Hurley the go-getter.” It’s in him 
to accomplish what he sets himself 
to do. At that time a young chap— 
he knew the world only as he had seen 
it from an engine cab. Yet all the 
rich men of America could not*laugh 
him from his purpose. He crossed 


the seas to England and he came back 
only when he had won. But before he 
came, he cabled $15,000—his half— 
to Galesburg to his mother. 


With 


this money, when he returned, he 
built her a home with all the com- 
forts he could buy, horse and car- 
riage and driver, and he maintained 
them for her till she died. And to 
the members of the family this out- 
shines his record of the Shipping 
Board. There is the other side of 
this man Hurley—big-hearted, hu- 
man, and intensely loyal to his fam- 
ily and to friends. 

Mr. Hurley then organized the 
Standard Pneumatic Tool Company 
of Chicago and became its president 
and treasurer. This was in 1896. Six 
years later he sold out his interest 
in both the American and English 
companies and retired to engage in 
farming and stock raising at his 


country place at Wheaton and to give 


his interest to public affairs. Shortly 
after this, there came by merest acci- 


‘dent, the incident that brought Mr. 


Hurley into the electrical industry. 


THE ELECTRIC WASHING MACHINE 


In 1906 he had organized the Hur- 
ley Machine Company to manufac- 
ture floor scrapers for dressing hard- 
wood floors, but out on the farm in 
Wheaton they were having trouble 
with the weekly wash. They couldn’t 
seem to get women to do the laundry 
work. One day, Mr. Hurley went. to 
a big department store in Chicago to 
look at mechanical clothes. washers. 
Standing there was a man who was 
trying to sell a new machine to the 
store. Hurley talked to him. “Some 
day,” said the stranger “some man 
will invent away to make a reversing 
cylinder machine and make a for- 
tune.” Hurley decided to do it him- 
self and. to run the washer by an 
electric-motor. As a result came the 
first electric cylinder washer, the 
first great step in the introduction of 
electrical machinery into the do- 
mestic laundry and kitchen, that to- 
day is revolutionizing the practices 
of housekeeping and opening up a 
market to the electrical industry that 
is dwarfing all other branches of the 
business in both sales and public 
service. 

The business was successful from 
the first because, of course, it was 
founded on an economically sound 
idea. For the first few years there 
was no competition. Then men began 
to realize what a wonderful field this 
new device had discovered and with- 
in the compass of a few short years 
we have all seen the development of 
this tremendous industry. This year 
the sales of washing machines in the 


‘cleaner. 


United States alone, it is estimated, 
will total $100,000,000, all sold along 
the trail blazed out by E. N. Hurley 
some thirteen years ago. 

In the meantime, after five years, 
Hurley perfected a domestic-size elec- 
tric ironing machine, and again five 
years ago brought out an electric 
Today his company, that 
started back in 1906 on the fourth 
floor of a factory in Chicago, occu- 
pies three big plants employing over 
2,000 ‘operatives, and this coming 
spring will build a fourth that will 
practically double their entire out- 
put. To this degree has this man 
made good his belief in the need for 
domestic labor-saving machinery. 


TRADE COMMISSIONER TO SOUTH 
AMERICA 


In the meantime, however, Mr. 
Hurley has been very much occupied 
in public work. In 1913, he was ap- 
pointed United States Trade Com- 
missioner to the Latin-American Re- 
publics and went to South America 
at the head of a commission of mid- 
dle went business men, which accom- 
plished valuable pioneer work in the 
development of closer trade relations 
with the southern continent. 

In 1916, the Federal Trade Com- 
mission was organized and Mr. Hur- 
ley appointed as its chairman, where 
he wielded strong influence over the 
character and policies of this impor- 
tant work. Upon America’s entrance 
into the war, the President called on 
Hurley at once for service, first as a 
member of the war council of the 
American Red Cross, then on the 
War Trade Board, and finally as the 
chairman of the Shipping Board and 
President of the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation. All this is so recent as 
to be fresh in the minds of every 
man. 

Internal friction had all but 
paralyzed the Shipping Board. Two 
false starts had been made. The 
world cried for ships, but with all the 
money in the world available, no 
ships were being built. The Presi- 
dent turned, in this great crisis, to a 
level-headed business man, behind 
whom stood an unbroken record for 
getting things done. He called on 
E. N. Hurley to build the ships, that 
the world was bleeding for—you 
know the story, from there on—how 
those ships were built, how the war 
was won for civilization and the part 
that Hurley played in it. . 

Five days after the signing of the 
armistice he sailed for Europe at the 
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-request of the President, to survey 
the ocean transportation situation 
and to secure interned German pas- 
senger ships for relief work and for 
bringing soldiers home. Mr. Hurley 
was the first civilian to enterGermany 
as a representative of the allied gov- 
ernments. He served as a member of 
the Supreme Economic Council and 
the Labor Council. From his return 
in February, 1919, until his retire- 
ment in July, he devoted himself to 
the ponderous problems of curtailing 
the activities of the Shipping Board 
to meet the changed conditions of 
‘peace, and to working out a compre- 
hensive plan for establishing and 
building up a permanent American 
merchant marine, which is now in the 
hands of Congress. 

Mr. Hurley returned to private life 
less than a year ago, full of honors. 
General Pershing had decorated him 
with the United States Distinguished 
Service Medal. The French Republic 


had made him a Commander of the © 


Legion of Honor. The president of 
China had bestowed on him the em- 
blem of the order of Ta Sho Cha Ho. 
In accepting his resignation, Presi- 
dent Wilson had written a splendid 
letter of appreciation, and the press 
of the nation had acclaimed the serv- 
ice Hurley had rendered. 

And he returned again to his work 
in the electrical industry. Once more 
-the modest, earnest, eager, active, in- 
defatigably busy man that he had 
-been, before he held in his two hands, 
for a year and a half, the hopes of all 
‘the world. 

But that is all done and we are 
here and so is Hurley. What I want 
to leave in mind is not a record of his 
greatness, but a picture of the man 
-himself. For it is good to know what 
kind of a man can do these things, 
what qualities it is in him that has 
-achieved so much. If we are to find 
practical inspiration and encourage- 
ment and a guidance that can actu- 
ally be applied, it is the working 
methods we must study, not the ro- 
mance of his wonderful success. The 
question is—what made it possible 
for E. N. Hurley to accomplish what 
he has? 


ACCURACY AND PURPOSE 


Briefly, it seems to me that Mr. 
‘Hurley possesses two great predomi- 
nating qualities at the very founda- 
tion of his character, that have given 
him his great capacity for achieve- 
ment. He is systematically and in- 
tently precise, accurate, efficient and 


finished in everything he does. He is 
habitually, persistently, progressively 
applying the concentration of his 
mind and energies to a definite pur- 
pose. He is exceedingly quick and 
active, mentally and physically, and 
always on the go. But there is no 
running about in circles. There is no 
element of busy-ness about it. He is 
methodical to a degree that produces 
the very maximum from his effort 
and his time. He does not impress 








almost invariably. While he was liv 
ing in Washington and as chairman 
of the Shipping Board, there were 
many social demands upon his time, 
but he excused himself early to 
guests and hosts alike and went to 
bed in time to build up energy for 
use tomorrow. In the same way in 
his work, he conserves his time and 
strength most carefully. On a normal 
day, his secretary says, you could 
almost plot a curve that would show 


= 





Mr. Hurley possesses two great predominating qualities at the very foundation of his 


character that have given him his great capacity for achievement. 


and intently precise, accurate, 
habitually, persistently, 
energies to a definite purpose. 


efficient, 


and finished in everything he does. 
progressively applying the 


He is systematically 
He is 
concentration of his mind and 


That is his mental attitude in both big things and small. 





you as a man in a hurry, but rather 
forcefully intent on getting some- 
thing done. That is his mental atti- 
tude in both big things and small. 
Naturally, it would not be physic- 
ally possible for any man to apply 
himself to work this way without 
intelligent control and Mr. Hurley 
has developed this function to a re- 
markable degree. His personal habits 
are most carefully regulated. He 
eats discreetly. He does not drink. 
He does not smoke. He retires early 


just where Mr. Hurley would be at 
any hour of the day and what he 
would be doing. 

He arrives at the office on the dot, 
cares for his mail, confers with de- 
partment heads, goes out into the fac- 
tory, carefully studying minutest de- 
tails, visits his other interests with 
regularity and at every step seems 
to have the faculty to lead and in- 
spire activity and results. 

Mr. Hurley’s attention to detail 
is surprising. . He dictates his corre- 
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spondence with the most careful re- 
gard to the words he uses and the 
precise expression of his meaning. 
He will sign no letter that is not 
typed with absolute accuracy and fin- 
ish—one word wrong, one space mis- 
placed and the letter must be done 
again. His secretary maintains for 
him private files of correspondence, 
information and data, cross-indexed 
and instantly available. For Mr. 
Hurley has a keen memory, makes 
constant call for matter in his files, 
and expects to have it immediately 
forthcoming. 


THOUGHTFUL CONSIDERATION WINS 
WILLING SERVICE 


And yet all this is accomplished 
with a degree of thoughtful consid- 
eration that wins him willing service. 
He is always ready to devote any 
amount of time and patience to ex- 
plain his wish and his purpose to any 
one the first time. But if that man 
comes back to him again with ques- 
tions that require recovering the 
ground, he very rightfully considers 
that his time is being imposed upon 
and resents it. His great genius and 
capacity for organization, he applies 
not only to a great project like the 
Shipping Board, but to his own day’s 
activities, his personal affairs, his 
office and his factories, and the man- 
ner in which he applies it gains him 
the most loyal, eager and enthusiastic 
support of all who work with him. 

For Mr. Hurley has another great 
quality, without which for all his 
mentality, his personal efficiency and 
his capacity for work, he could not 
have built the nation’s ships when 
other men had failed. He has a pro- 
found insight into human nature, a 
knowledge of the working of men’s 
minds, an understanding of the pro- 


cesses and powers of publicity and a — 


natural ability to inspire and lead. 
I can’ bést illustrate this by relating 
two little stories of the war that he 
told me recently. ae 

When Mr. Hurley took charge of 
the Shipping Board he was deluged 
with letters and personal complaints 
from every side. He knew that if the 
confidence of the public was to be re- 
stored and the power of the nation 
put behind the work, the country 
must be satisfied that order had been 
established and the job at last was 
being well done. He organized a staff 
at once to take care of these com- 
plaints. Every letter was acknowl- 
edged immediately in his name, care- 
fully investigated and reported on, 
and answered and in every case they 
told the truth. And when any man 
came in to see the Chairman, full of 
wrath, to say that unless this or that 
official was dismissed, he would re- 
sign—-at first there was a steady 
stream of them—no one was denied 
an audience. The trick was turned in 
this very simple satisfying way. 

In would come the irate caller. He 
wishes to see the Chairman. . 

Would he state what he wishes to 
see the Chairman about? 

No, he wouldn’t. The matter is 
pressing. He must see the Chairman 
at once. 

The secretary was sure the Chair- 
man will gladly see him, and leads 
him to a little room and disappears. 
The caller sits and cools down for a 
while. The secretary then returns 
and says that the Chairman is tied 
up all day with appointments, but 
will gladly see him tomorrow after- 
noon at three. But perhaps some- 
thing could be done in the meantime 
to take care of the matter and save 
this delay? 





ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING Recommends 


This Type of Plug 
as Standard 


for all household and general appliances 


BECAUSE: 
competing manufacturers make it. 
plugs of this type and dimensions. 


It is the type already in most general use. 


Eight different 


Any other manufacturer is free to make 
Twenty-five large makers of appliance lines 


equip all their products with plugs of this type. It is simple and sturdy in con- 
struction. It fits into baseboard receptacles which have protected live parts, so 
that there are no large openings into which children can poke metal toys and 


cause flashes or short-circuits. 


ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING urges that every appliance you sell be equipped 


with this type of attachment plug. 


ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING urges that every baseboard or other receptacle 
you install be of a type to fit this type of plug. 


Whereupon the visitor pours out his. 
tale in the ear of the friendly young 
man, Friction in some department. 
Either he or the other fellow must 
go. 

The secretary listens with keen in- 
terest, promises to tell the Chairman 
and investigate and have all infor- 
mation possible available for to-mor- 
row’s conference. But as the caller 
is about to leave, the friendly young 
man tells him something confiden- 
tially. It is only fair, he feels, to ad- 
vise him that the Chairman has a 
very definite policy in dealing with 
complaints at this time. The reor- 
ganization is not complete and the 
Chairman considers that the man 
who makes a complaint must be him- 
self 98 per cent wrong, and judges 
the case accordingly. 

The caller thanks him, shakes his 
head and never comes back. 


“MEN WoRK BEST NOT FOR AN 
ABSTRACT IDEA, BUT FOR 
A LEADER’ 


Mr. Hurley considered that it was 
no time for any man in the employ 
of the Shipping Board to make com- 
plaints. It was a time to inspire 
every man to effort and co-operation, 
not to fire him, unless unavoidable, 
and he was proceeding and succeed- 
ing along these lines. He realized 
also that men work best not for an 
abstract idea, but for a leader, and 
he took immediate steps to re-sell the 
Shipping Board to public opinion and 
to labor, organized around that ele- 
ment of human personality that will 
provide the kind of leadership that 
men will follow. 

He sent for Charles M. Schwab, 
put him in charge of building ships 
and proclaimed him to the country 
as the “Master Ship Builder.” That 
won public opinion. 

He launched a campaign to the 
working men of America, that ap- 
pealed for 250,000 volunteers to help 
build ships. He gathered one night 
in a great auditorium, in Washing- 
ton, 3,009 “four-minute speakers,” 
provided them with enlistment cards 
and sent them out to find these men. 
“Tell each one,” he said, “that you 
come direct to them from Mr. Hurley, 
that Mr. Hurley wants to know 
whether he can count on him to help 
build ships. Ask him to sign the card 
and mail it to me, personally, and 
that when I need him I will send for 
him and tell him where to go and 
what to do.” Hurley knew that these 
men could not visualize a great Ship- 
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ping Board, but that they could 
understand a leader and would follow 
him. Within five days 290,000 post 
cards were delivered in Washington 
—whole truck loads of them—from 
290,000 working men who had signed 
a pledge to Hurley and said “I’m 
ready. Here I am.” 

The whole American people got 
behind Hurley and Schwab and 
helped because Hurley had known 
how to reach them in a heart-com- 
pelling way. 


LAUNCHING THE HUNDRED SHIPS ON 
. JULY FOURTH 


And when in June, Hurley called 
for 100 ships to be launched on Inde- 
pendence Day, to show the Hun what 
Uncle Sam could do, these men 
worked night and day and accom- 
plished marvels of production to 
“make good for Hurley.” And when 
he went to France, Lloyd George, 
Clemenceau, Pershing, Foch, Haig, 
all spoke of it. 

-“How did you ever launch those 
100 vessels in one day?” they asked 
him. And. every doughboy in the 
trenches knew about it and was more 
cock-sure than ever. Hurley had “put 
one over!” 

That is the spirit of this man all 
through. He is working in the elec- 
trical industry today as he was work- 
ing for the Shipping Board this time 
last year—to build bigger, better fac- 
tories to make more and better labor- 
saving appliances for American 
homes. This is his objective. “And 
no man can get anywhere,” Mr. Hur- 
ley said to me, “without a definite 
objective, just as he cannot accom- 
plish much unless he is willing to 
travel up hill and take a run for it. 


He cannot play along and expect to 


make any progress.” 

Mr, Hurley is intensely confident 
of the great future of the electrical 
industry. “Out of this industry in 


the next five or ten years,” he says, 


“there will be a great evolution. A 
dozen Schwabs will come forward 
and carry on the production of elec- 
trical commodities. The field is just 
opening. We are establishing produc- 
tion on a progressive scale that will 
never go back. I am enthusiastic 
about the growing competition in the 
manufacture of household appliances, 
for instance, because it is stimulat- 
ing us all to development and produc- 
tion that is rendering one of the 
greatest services to the women of 
America that history will ever record. 

“The only danger I can see lies in 
the possible effect of the exploitation 


of the market from time to time, by 
fly-by-night enterprises that may fail 
and reffect upon us all. For you can- 
not have one case of smallpox with- 
out injury to the entire community. 
But if our industry continues to be 
organized and. guided with broad 
vision and true leadership, the little 
fellows. will. grow strong and share 
the era of creative production and 
prosperity that lies ahead.” 

It is good to know that “Hurley of 
of Shipping Board” is an electrical 
man, and one of us. It is good to 
know what kind of a man he is and 
how he works and the simple human 
qualities—so possible to us as well— 
that have been the elements of his 


greatness. For E. N. Hurley is in 
fact one of the world’s great men. 
He is interested broadly in the world. 
He thinks internationally. In addi- 
tion to the Chicago paper, he habit- 
ually reads the New York Times, the 
London Times and the Manchester 
Guardian, He keeps in touch with 
the leading magazines. He reads 
much. He writes on economic sub- 
jects. And yet the achievement of all 
that he has done, may be said to be 
founded on his simple consistent 
habit of careful, accurate, produc- 
tive attention to the progressive de- 
tails of his work. And this is a les- 
son that each one of us can learn and 
profitably apply. 





| An Appeal to Public Opinion to Increase Production 
in the Building Trades 





corresponding increase in pay. 


of living is ‘to be checked. 


rials for same, 





By Increasing Production You 


Reduce the High Cost of Building 


The Building Trades Employers Association of Philadelphia and vicinity, organized 
to secure better work and greater production of buildings in and around Philadelphia, 
submits for public consideration the following suggestions: 


To offset an admitted deficiency in the number of skilled workmen engaged in the 
building trades, we suggest that, beginning May Ist and ending October 31st, 1920, 
the working hours be increased from-eight hours to nine hours per day with a 


This will increase the amount of work done, which will be very desirable from the 
public point of view; and it will give the workmen a considerable increase in their 
wages, which will help them in meeting the present high cost of living. 


It is generally agreed that increased production is absolutely necessary if the high cost 


We ask the support of the public,-the builders, the sub-contractors and all workmen 
whether union or non-union, in this matter, which is proposed in the interest of all of us. 


Building Trades Employers’ Association 
of Philadelphia and Vicinity 


Offices : 11 South 16th Street, Philadelphia 


This association includes the sub-contractors and 
material men engaged in the construction of build- 
ings. It is ready to welcome to its membership any 
reputable concern engaged in any branch of building 
construction or in manufacturing or supplying mate- 








The accompanying advertisement of the Building Trades Employers’ Association of 
Philadelphia and vicinity has been published by that body in some of the Philadelphia 


newspapers. 


“The Building Trades Employers’ Association is not 
old,” points out Edwin L. Seabrook its secretary, “but it is probably Ye 


et three months 
ading any other 


organization in regard to publicity, suggesting to all concerned that increased produc- 


tion will reduce 


e high cost of building. 


If every other association interested in 


building construction -would take a like attitude (and action) it would have some in- 
fluence in counteracting labor’s demand for increased wages and shortening the hours.” 
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The Law and the Retailer 


More Points of Legal Procedure Which Are of Every-day Business 


Interest to Electrical Dealers, Contractors, Jobbers and Manufacturers 


How to Take Back Goods Sold on 
Installments 

We do a large installment business 
in electrical household appliarces, and 
the writer desires some information as 
to how we can take back those on which 
payments have been defaulted. We use 
the regular installment form of con- 
tract, and we have not clearly under- 
stood what we could do when payments 
are defaulted, and the custwmer pays 
no attention to our demand for the 
goods back. 

I am at a disadvantage in answer- 
ing this question because you do not 
state what kind of an installment 
contract you are working under. 
There is no “regular’ form of in- 
gtallment contract; the varying laws 
of different states require different 
forms, sometimes property notes, 
sometimes chattel mortgages, some- 
times conditional sales contracts, 
sometimes leases. From the state 
from which this inquiry comes 
(Pennsylvania) I assume you are 
using the lease form, which allows 
a seller, in case the buyer defaults 
in his payments, to hold as rent all 
payments so far made, and to take 
the article back just as the owner 
of a rented house would take it back 
if the rent were not paid. 

Installment contracts of this sort 
always contain a provision authoriz- 
ing the seller, in case of default, to 
take the article whenever and wher- 
ever it may be, even to the extent 
of using force. In spite of that 
provision force can never legally be 
used. If you can gain access to the 
house peaceably, you can legally take 
the property and take it out, but 
only provided you can do so without 
force. If the buyer refuses to let 
you have it, and puts her arms 
around it, as was actually done in a 
vacuum cleaner case recently, you 
cannot go further. You canot enter 
the house by force, and you cannot 
use force after you are in the house. 
If, however, you get in the house 
peaceably and get the article in your 
possession peaceably, the fact that 
the buyer subsequently uses force to 
try and get it away from you, as 


By ELTON J. BUCKLEY 
Attorney-at-Law, Philadelphia 


often happens, makes no differ- 
ence—you can still take it. The best 
way to get the property back is by a 
writ of replevin. 





When You Can and When You 
Cannot Cancel an Order 


One day last month I gave a sales- 
man an order for merchandise which 
he persuaded me to put in—a new line. 
This salesman represented a house I 
have dealt with for four years. Almost 
the minute he left I regretted giving 
the order and I wrote to the house the 
same night canceling. They replied 
that they could not cancel, and would 
ship the goods at the time agreed upon. 
Can they make me take the goods? 
They have never objected to my can- 
celing orders before, though I have not 
done it very often. I wrote them this, 
but they say that the salesman is paid 
a commission on these goods, and he 
has already collected it. 


They probably can not make you 
take the goods. As a fundamental 
principle, when you give an order 
end the seller accepts it, there is a 
contract and neither of you can get 
out of it without the other’s con- 
sent. But there is an exception to 
this rule, and it arises when a seller 
in previous business relations with a 
buyer has been in the habit of allow- 
ing him to cancel at will. In that 
case the law holds that the seller 
has granted the buyer a sort of gen- 


eral privilege of cancelation, and all 


subsequent sales are made subject to 
that. If the seller wants to get rid 
of it, he must give nctice that “from 
this on” there is no right of can- 
celation, or that there is no right 
of cancelation in some particular 


case. 





USE STANDARD PLUGS 





Today—Tomorrow—and the Next Day 


Guaranteeing Electrical Appli- 
ances Made by Others 


I am threatened with a suit by a 
customer who claims to have been dam- 
aged because an electrical toaster blew 


out on account of weak construction . 


and did some damage to her dining 
room. It was the make, bought 
by us from our regular jobbers. We 
are not electricians here, being only th: 
electrical department of a departmenv 
store, and so would not be able to tell 





whether an appliance was well mad?" 


or not. We sold it in good faith and 
did not guarantee it except that we use 
a standing guarantee as part of our 
advertising, to the effect: “We guar- 
antee without limit everything sold in 
this store to be of the highest grade 
represented and perfect in every way.” 
The amount of the claim will not be 
large, but we would like to know 
whether we are liable. 


You might not have been liable 
had you not given your own guaran- 
tee. Since you gave that you have 
put yourself squarely behind the 


article and in my judgment can be. 


made to pay for all damage which 
came directly from the fact that the 


toaster was not “of. the highest . 


grade represented and perfect in 
every way.” Unless a retailer is 
absolutely sure, the only safe posi- 
tion to take with regard to articles 
which he merely sells, but does not 
make, is “I did not make this and I 
have no personal knowledge about it, 
but I buy it from a _ responsible 
house, and believe it to be all right 
in every way.” I admit that this 
does not give as much protection to 
a dealer in electrical appliances as 
it does to a dealer in canned meats, 
for in canned meats the goods are 
sealed in the can by the packer and 
the retailer cannot possibly tell 
whether they are good or bad. 
Therefore the courts have repeatedly 
held that a dealer in such products, 
if they go wrong—and if he has 
not given his personal guarantee— 
is not liable. In the case of elec- 
trical appliances, however, it is 


possible by inspection, to a certain 
extent at least, to tell whether the 
construction is proper, therefore in 
some cases liability is possible. 
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A Practical Collection System for 
Retailers 


Will you please outline a practical 
collection system for retailers? 

This is rather a large order, which 
hardly ‘comes within the purview of 
this department. Retailers do busi- 
ness under widely varying conditions 
and the plan that would suit one 
would not suit another. Generally 
speaking, however, my observation 
is that the retailer who follows an 
adaptation of the following plan will 


lose very little money in bad debts: ~ 


1..Make the customer furnish 
references and some financial 
information before opening the 
account; or better still, make him 
sign a written statement to the same 
effect. and particularly waiving 
exemption. If there is any doubt 
ubout who owns the stuff, have the 
wife sign also. 

2. Keep after the account and 
don’t let it get stale before you go 
after it. Don’t let it go more than 
one day past the agreed time of pay- 
ment without writing to the debtor 
about it. Then keep after it con- 
tinually and systematica)ly until you 
have either collected it or have 
demonstrated that you cannot by 
ordinary means collect it. A regular 
plan for collection letters, sent a 
week apart, each letter a little more 
pressing than the last, often gets 
results. If it does not, a final letter 
should be sent stating that suit will 
at once be begun to recover the 
account, and that the judgment, 
when obtained, will be advertised for 
sale. In very many cases the mere 
threat of this course will get results. 
If not, that plan should be carried 
out to the letter, with another notice 
to the debtor, just before you adver- 
tise the judgment, that you are about 
t» do it. An additional percentage 
of old barnacles will pay when they 
get this notice. As to the others, 
go ahead and advertise them, and 
you will collect a few more at that 
stage. 

Advertising for sale a judgment 
against a debtor, is an exceedingly 
powerful and perfectly legal weapon 
in the collection of accounts. In all 
states the law is that a judgment 
may be offered for sale and adver- 
tised like any other piece of prop- 
erty, provided it is not couched in 
such a way as to be libelous. It can 
be advertised either by circular, or 
handbill, or by placard in the store 
window, or by newspapers, or in any 
other way in which you would adver- 
tise anything. 


The Right to Charge an Advanced 
Price Without Notice 


For about three years I have been 
buying from Co. of 
Chicago. They are a_ standardized 
article and the price remained steady 
and unchanged through most of the 
disturbance of the war, we having paid 
the same price for about three years. 
The last month’s bill of the three years, 
however, carried an advance of about 
15 per cent, with no note of explana- 
tion, and there was no letter or notice 
in advance. When we sent the order 
for the goods we supposed we were 
buying at the old price. Can we be 
held liable for an advance? As a mat- 
ter of fact, by the time the bill came 
up to be paid, the goods had mostly 
been sold or contracted for. 


No seller, after a long-continued 
course of dealing on certain terms, 
which he has thus taught his buyer 
to believe were permanent, can 
change those terms without advance 
notice to the buyer. This applies 
especially to orders already in and 








shipped. Of course he can change 
terms or prices as to orders to be 
shipped, but he cannot do so on 
those which have been accepted and’ 
shipped, withcut notice except a new 
price in the invoice. 

Sellers in all lines usually get 
around this by putting on their 
order blanks or somewhere in their 
business literature, a statement that 
“all prices are subject to change 
without notice.” Are you sure there 
was nothing like this in your case? 
It is highly unusual to raise a price 
in the way you say it was done, 
especially after it had been staple so 
long. 

However, if you are correct in 
your facts, you cannot be made to 
pay the increase on the order you 
refer to, though of course you will 
have had notice as to subsequent 
orders. 





“When You Don’t Use Standard Plugs — 
Then It’s Good bye Home-Sweet-Home!” 


(Reprinted from September Electrical Merchandising) 
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Good advertising sold Jonesy on this home-electrical busi- 
ness. In fact, he bought a lamp, and a chafing dish, and a 
shaving mug all. at once. This double-armful purchase 
, resulting in a dinner in- 
vitation to the Smiths. But the bow- legged plug on the 
lamp wouldn’t fit the cross-eyed outlet in the library, and 
the radish-root plug on the chafing dish wouldn’t have 
anything to do with the squared-circle receptable in the 











dining room. Further, the wisdom-tooth terminal on tke 
shaving-mug foreswore association with the semi-colon out- 
let in the bath-room. The lamp fitted a cellar plug, the 
shaving mug connected with the parlor outlet, and the 
chafing dish chofe only in the garage. The only thing 
that made standardized and interchangeable connections 
was the ambulance that arrived when hysterics hit the 
Jones. 
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Electrical 
Mercha of the Electrical Trade 


believes that: 


Goods must be sold and business done at a profit. 
Business comes to. the man who goes after it. 


Central stations must compete with other retailers at a profit. 


The contractor-dealer must go after business if he expects to get 
what he deserves. 


Discounts in the chain from manufacturer to jobber to dealer must 
be so adjusted that every man who has a function gets paid for it. 


It is to the central station's interest to encourage and foster retail 
* sales by every retail electrical dealer in its community. 


Electrical contractor-dealers should cease selling merely wiring jobs 
or appliances, and sell an electrical service. 


8 The electrical merchant—central-station man, as well as contractor- 
* dealer—must analyze his. business, know his costs, and adopt 
modern merchandising methods in both buying and selling. 


9.-: The electrical trade must think and practice ‘Quality Electrical 
+ (Work,’’ using quality materials. This means that owners, archi- 
tects and builders must be shown the advantages of equipping houses 
throughout with convenience outlets; that plugs and receptacles must be 
standardized; that fixtures should be equipped with standard-plug con- 
nections; that lighting outlets and switches be located with regard to the 
principles of good illumination and convenience; and that meter-boards 
be so located that meters can be read without entering the house. 


10 It is the duty of every electrical man to help educate the public 
* to use electricity and electrical devices that lighten the labor of 
the home, office, shop and factory. To this end we urge local newspaper 
advertising on the part of every dealer handling electrical appliances. 
and -that advertising departments of local newspapers be made part of 
the local electrical industry. 


NAP ON > 





One Kind of Electricity! 


HE first step in making electricity simple for the 
public is to make it uniform. The average citizen 
who must master voltage, frequency and phase before 
he can use his electrical apparatus without danger is 
easily persuaded of the benefits of gas or gasoline as 
a substitute. 
“One kind of electricity—one voltage, one frequency” 
—from Coast to Coast! 





So Freight Cars Wouldn’t Fit! 


N EIGHTEEN THIRTY-something, when railroads 

were first being experimented with, the Pennsylvania 
legislature actually passed a law forbidding railroads 
from using similar gages, so that freight cars would not 
be stolen from one system to another. Today the boast 
of the United States is that there are but two standard 
gages in use throughout the entire country, and only 
one on main line railroads. The tendency of the elec- 
trical industry has been in the same direction, but much 
still remains to be done. 





Same on Dry Land, Mate! 


HE chief drawback to the use of electricity on 

shipboard is the fact that when a lamp or piece 
of apparatus gives out at a port other than that at 
which the vessel sailed, it is not always possible to 
purchase parts or missing units which will fit into the 
outlets provided in the original installation. Frequently 
a manufacturer has made his line so individual that 
it can not be interchanged with any other product, with 
the result that ports where this manufacturer’s devices 
are not represented are desert islands to the vessel 
needing refitting. 


Don’t Forget the Public! 


HE fall series of electric shows is over. Most were 

good, some were bad and some were very indiffer- 
ent. A new outbreak is in the planning already for 
next year. In this planning there is a chance for. 
somebody to do a kind of thinking that has not been 
done heretofore. That is, thinking and planning from 
the public’s point of view. Electric shows should be 
made so interesting and instructive to the public that 
everyone who comes will feel he has had his money’s 
worth. He should have a feeling that his time and 
his admission fee were well spent. If this can be 
accomplished the industry can go on having electric 
shows every year without having either the public or 
the electrical manufacturers tire of these very useful 
events. 


But the public is the patron, and the public must not 
‘be overlooked! 





Getting the Architect’s Co-operation 


NY architect is open to suggestions that mean in- 
creased satisfaction and comfort for his clients. 
That is “good business” for him. Why, then, has the 
architect, on the whole, been so indifferent to the 
necessity of adequate and convenient outlets in the 
home? Chiefly because, as a leading New England 
manufacturer has said, for years architects have been 
besieged by individual manufacturers in the interests 
of their special products. 

The explanation, as usual, points the way to the solu- 
tion. It is for the electrical contractor to win the con- 
fidence and co-operation of the architects in his town by 
getting them to see that their clients’ happiness is as 
much dependent on proper provision for electricity as 
upon plumbing and ventilation. Put it up to them from 
their clients’ viewpoint. That is your line of attack. 
The architect is as much dependent on the good will of 
his clients as any other professional or business man. 
Let him recognize the necessity of provision for proper 
lighting and appliances, and he will soon, of his own 
accord, seek co-operation with the electrical man. 





A Dealer Who Remembers That “People 
Are Interested in People” 


EOPLE are interested in people much more than in 

things. That is why a dealer who has spent an hour 
describing and demonstrating an electric washing ma- 
chine, usually plays his trump card when he tells Mrs. 
Smith that Mrs. Brown, whose mansion on the hill is 
the envy of her neighbors, has just such a machine as 
this. 

By the same token, the wise contractor will carry in 
his pocket a portfolio, or scrap book, of photos of houses 
which he has wired, together with pictures of the 
interiors and brief letters from the owners. A recent 
campaign in Louisville, Ky., demonstrated this point, 
and showed that nothing succeeds like success, Every- 
one wanted to buy what he saw others buying. Every 


man wanted to have his house wired, when he saw and 
heard how Smith across the way, who was no better 
off than he, and Jones on the corner, were having their 
houses wired. 

The human point of contact is a simple thing, but 
only the wise dealer finds and capitalizes it. 
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Standardization Needed 


N IDEA of the attitude of the public toward the 
mysteries of electrical industry is to be judged 
from the following letter, which is reported by one 
of the salesmen of a Pacific States jobber. 
‘DEAR SIR: 
I have a washing machine that has a motor with 50 
cycles. I am told it should have 60 cycles. Will you 


please send me 10 more of these cycles at once and I 
will remit for same by return mail. 


The moral does not need pointing. 





Who Gets the Plums in Your Town? 


OT long ago a central station in a large Middle- 

Western city was selling each week about five elec- 
tric flat-irons of a certain brand. No special effort to 
push the sales of this iron had ever been made by this 
central station. Five irons per week represented the 
average demand on its retail shop. 

Then along came the manufacturer of this iron and 
with the help of a number of local electrical contractor- 
dealers pushed through a local newspaper advertising 
campaign. The central station was not asked to co- 
operate in this joint sales effort, and did not advertise 
the iron independently. But the campaign stimulated a 
heavy demand, and a large part of it went to the central 
station, so much of it in fact that within a period of 
twenty-one days the commercial manager twice found 
it necessary to send an order in for 500 irons to the 
manufacturer, or 1,000 irons ordered inside of three 
weeks. And the demand on the central station shop 
continued long after the campaign had ceased. 

All of which leads one to the conclusion that while 
it is well to pick up a few plums that fall over the fence 
into your own backyard, it is a far better thing to own 
the plum tree and help shake down the plums. In other 
words, if this central station merchandising department 


had seen its big opportunity to initiate and lead a fair- 
to-all co-operative sales campaign, rather than wait for 
outside leadership, it would have done even better than 
sell a thousand or so irons. In fact, the reward for its 
merchandising vision and initiative might have been the 
big end of the total sales. Do you get your share of 
the plums? 





Time to Brace up! 


HE mail-order houses are complaining about the 
amen trade! Just think it over, and then recall 
how often you have heard the trade complain about 
the competition of the mail-order house. Do you find 
it amusing? Well, you should not, because it is no 
laughing matter. Here is what one of Chicago’s largest 
mail-order houses said: 


The electrical trade does not get enough money for'the 
goods it sells. We know, because we are in competition 
with it at every turn and our electrical department does 
not make enough money to justify it in remaining as a de- 
partment. It is operating largely as an experiment and 
so are the electrical departments of most other important 
mail-order houses. The margin of profit as compared with 
other lines of legitimate commercial endeavor is too small. 

Moreover, to make matters worse, the electrical trade 
has always consistently educated its customers to expect 
too much for the little money they pay. For instance, when 
a customer buys an electric iron she is led to believe it 
will last a lifetime. Then when two years later the cord 
wears out she wants to return the entire outfit and get a 
new one free. All this is true in spite of the fact that 
the same customer will spend $160 a year for automobile 
tires and see them wear out, giving far less service per dol- 
lar invested, without a word of complaint. 

The electrical trade does not get.enough money for what 
it sells and it educates its huyers to expect too much for 
their money. 


That is the experienced merchandising man’s indict- 
ment of us as a trade. It is severe but ELECTRICAL 
MERCHANDISING is inclined to believe it is true. And 
that being the case, why is it not possible for us all to 
take a good stiff “shot” of “price-maintenance” cur- 
rent to see if it will react properly in the region 
where men ought to have strong backbones. 





Cycles, Volts and Friendly Public Opinion 


OES it please a customer and give her a friendly 

feeling toward electricity, to carry her stock of 
lamps, electric irons, electric grill, washing machine and 
vacuum cleaner to a new town, only to discover one by 
one that each was designed for a 110 volt service, 
whereas the new town rejoices in 220 volts, or 25 cycles, 
or direct current or some other technicality that makes 
her whole electrical investment useless! 
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THE JOBBER’S SALESMAN 







How the Jobber and His Sales- 
man Can Help the Retailer 
To Advertise 


“The spoken word will sound for 
the retailer either success or fail- 
ure,” said J. J. Kaftery of the West- 
ern Electric Company, at the recent 
New York State convention of electri- 
cal contractors. “With an apprecia- 
tien of the market at your disposal, 
with efficient help, even with the 
proper store in the best possible loca- 
tion and with the right products, you 
must still use one of the greatest 
economic forces available, the ad- 
vertisement. 

“You can advertise on a large or 
small scale as your conditions per- 
mit. Your jobber will give you mis- 
cellaneous sales helps; he will give 
you electrotypes for newspaper ad- 
vertising; he will furnish stuffers, 
booklets, post cards, street-car 
cards, literature for mailing direct, 
and all with your name imprinted. 
He will line up campaigns in local 
newspapers for you, furnishing you 
a complete layout. 


SOME JOBBERS FURNISH 
MOTION PICTURES 


“Motion pictures are now fur- 
nished you by some jobbers which tell 
clearly and interestingly what elec- 
trical devices will do in the modern 
home. Window displays will also 
be furnished. You receive advance 
copies of all national magazine and 
trade paper advertisements, enabl- 
ing you to tie in your local adver- 
tising, window display, direct cir- 
cular letter, or newspaper advertis- 
ing with this national publicity. 

“All inquiries from national ad- 
vertising are referred to you for 
action. 

“The jobber will also make ar- 
rangements for you to sell the larger 
units on a partial-payment plan, a 
plan which appeals to a great many 
prospective buyers who cannot af- 
ford to pay immediately the price 
of a washing machine, dish washer, 
or vacuum cleaner. 

“Some jobbers will also lend the 
services of an expert merchandiser 
to instruct your people in the meth- 


Ideas Other Men Have Used 
to Help Them Sell 


ods to employ to bring the market 
to you. Extensive advertising cam- 
paigns are constantly conducted by 
some jobbers both locally and na- 
tionally, to stimulate interest in and 
create more users of appliances.” 


DEALER SHOULD SUPPORT JOBBER, T00O 


“The advertising is done for you 
as much as for the jobber, for you 
are his point of contact with the 
customer and with the public. Sup- 
port him in his efforts to advertis: 
nationally. Support him by giving 
him the recognition he deserves and 
which will enable him to conduct on 
a bigger and broader scale his cre- 
ative work. It benefits you, and 
through you the jobber and all other 
elements of the industry. 

“The jobber with a policy can 
offer and does offer today a degree 
of co-operation in size and variety 
that is not surpassed in any mer- 
chandizing field. You who are suc- 
cessful dealers today know how to 
reach this immense market, or you 
should know. Starting on a small 
scale, some dealers begin simply by 
enclosing a direct circular letter 


with a descriptive folder with their 
own name imprinted. The jobber will 
work up a letter or series of letters 
for you or in conjunction with you.” 





Sell Your Salesman on Your 


Business First—And 
Then the Public” 


Harry Bohn, general manager of 
the Sterling Electric Company, Min- 
neapolis, jobbers, gave his usual 
“straight-from-the-shoulder stu ff” 
when he told the dealers at the Aug- 
ust convention of the Northwestern 
Home Appliances Association that 
many of them didn’t know their own 
business, and so how could they ex- 
pect their salesmen to know it? Mr. 
Bohn may have put it more diploma- 
tically than that, of course, but it 
went home just the same. This is 
how Mr. Bohn put it: 

“There is, first, the salesman prob- 
lem. If you want to merchandise 
specialties, and want really to make 
a success of it, you must organize a 
bunch of salesmen who can represent 
you well and go out and influence and 
preach to the public the need of this 
stuff you sell to them. 

“It’s mighty hard to get salesmen. 
And I want to tell you the reason 
why. It’s because sales managers 
don’t know enough about the busi- 
ness themselves to be able to sell the 
business to the salesmen. And that 
is a fact. You can imagine what 





Only a Rope—But Oh, the Tale of Blue Mondays it Told! 














Some dealers merely put a sign in the window referring euphemistically to women’s 
age-long slavery to the tub; others go so far on the pathway to realism as to put a 
demonstrator (usually colored) in the window, whose daily job is to ply the soapy 


washboard, to the commiserating glances of passers-by. 
who isn’t going to mince words about such a subject as this. 


Here, however, is a dealer 
Behold, then, the 


brutally thick rope which he has wound about a wash tub in his display room. It 
hardly needs the accusing legend, “Are you tiedto your washtub?” to drive its message 


home. 


The little stunt made a tremendous hit, we hear, with the fair visitors to the 


Interstate Electric Company, Springfield, Mass. 
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happens when a man goes to seek 
employment and finds the employer 
doesn’t know enough about the busi- 
ness, about his own particular busi- 
ness, to sell this business to the sales- 
man. That salesman is pretty much 
out of luck. He will go out and try 
to do the best he can for three or 
four days or a week and then he 
peters out and is gone. 

“Dealers and central stations and 
whoever is in this business must 
make a study of it, they must know 
it, so that they can pass it on to their 
organizations, their salesmen. And 
they will never have any trouble get- 
ting or keeping salesmen.” 





Overselling the Customer— 


Be Careful, Mr. Jobber’s 
Man! 
By L. 8. WILcox 


It is one thing to load up an elec- 
trical merchandise dealer with a lot 
of goods by means of clever selling 
talk, and it is another thing to sell 
the same dealer a suitable stock— 
enough for his store but not too 
much or too little. 

There is one sort of crude logic 
in the idea that it is none of your 
business as a salesman whether or 
not the dealer orders too much as 
long as you make no misrepresenta- 
tions and sell him no more than 
he can pay for. The trouble with 
this sort of reasoning is that it does 
not take into account the after effect 
upon your trade with that man. 


BEWARE THE DISSATISFIED DEALER 


The oversold dealer may not have 
any trouble in disposing of his stock 
in the end. The goods may continue 
to sell as usual and he may push 
them a little faster because he 
thinks he is stuck with an overstock. 
The trouble lies in the fact that you 
have made a dissatisfied dealer. He 
has invested more money in your 
line than was necessary to take care 
of the trade. You have been the 
means of slowing his turnover by 
increasing his stock. 

He knows he could have got the 
goods fast enough in smaller quan- 
tities to take care of his trade. He 
knows that if there is any improve- 
ment in the goods or any reduction 
in price, he is at a disadvantage be- 
cause of his big stock. Overstock- 
ing is all to the disadvantage of the 
dealer in the first place and it must 
react against the jobber and the 
manufacturer in the end. 


Jobber’s Salesmen Inspect Manufacturers’ Plants 











At the annual sales meeting of the Baltimore Electrical Supply Company, Baltimore, 
Md., President W. J. Flannery, proposed that ten of the company’s sales representatives, 


in charge of Sales Manager C. H. Lamar, 


visit the plants of some of the largest 


electrical manufacturers, to acquire a better knowledge of the electrical material they 
were selling, and to secure first-hand information as to present conditions under which 


manufacturers are operating. 


Cleveland and Warren, Ohio; 


Pittsburgh, Pa.; Rome, 


N. Y.; Hartford, Conn., and New York City were visited. Those making the trip were: 


C. H. Lamar, O. A. Flannery, George T. Hewitt, J. J. 
P. Sullivan, George Zanzenberg, Simon Draun, J. Harry Gross, J. 


Smith, W. T. Connor, J. E. Levy, 


A. Hohman, and 


J. F. Brennan. 





Any condition that makes the 
dealer more or less dissatisfied, even 
if he cannot technically blame the 
salesman, is going to be a disad- 
vantage for the house that sold him. 
As a salesman you should use every 
effort to develop satisfaction on the 
dealer’s part. 


THE SALESMAN’S COMMISSIONS MAY 
BE THE CAUSE OF TROUBLE 


Of course a salesman who is de- 
pendent upon commissions cannot 
be expected to become very enthusi- 
astic over keeping sales down in- 
stead of boosting them up as high 





How Do You Fight— 
and Why ? 
By EDMUND VANCE COOKE 


You are stricken to earth? Well, what 
of it? 

Come up with a smiling face! 

It’s nothing against you to fall down 


at, 

But to lie there—that’s disgrace. 

The harder you’re thrown, the higher 
you bounce! 

Be proud of your blackened eye! 

It isn’t the fact that you’re beaten that 
counts, 

It’s how did you fight—and why? 


as they will go, but there ought to 
be some judgment used in the mat- 
ter. It is possible to overdo the 
selling as well as to underdo it. 
It is sometimes a greater detriment 
to your business to oversell, and has 
a more injurious effect upon your 
future sales. You should be work- 
ing for future business as well as 
for the sales of today. 

When you overload a dealer, you 
sacrifice future satisfaction with 
your line to gain immediate profit. 
Immediate profit and commission 
right in the pocket are highly agree- 
able, but if you are in the business 
to stay, you want to leave a trail of 
satisfied customers wherever you 
go. The tendency of the times is 
toward turnover, toward buying 
often in just such quantities as will 
keep the store suitably stocked. You 
will gain the good-will of the dealer 
if you help him to become more effi- 
cient in handling business for a 
profit and that good-will will be 
worth more to you than a large com- 
mission on a sale today. Don’t let 
$25 in commissions on today’s busi- 
ness keep you from seeing the four 
times twenty-five possible on six 
months or a year’s business. 
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Do You Know the Goods in 
Your Catalog? 


By JOHNSTON K. BLAIR 


Of course you know what lines 
you carry and you have a proper 
list of prices. If a customer asks 
you what an item costs, you can tell 
him—in a minute anyway. If he 
asks how a certain thing is made, 
perhaps you can tell him and per- 
haps not. If he asks any questions 
you cannot answer intelligently and 
without hemming and hawing about 
it, then you do not create a very 
favorable impression. 

There are some electrical supply 
salesmen who seem satisfied with a 
very superficial knowledge of the 
goods. If they know the facts abso- 
lutely essential in making a sale, 
they are satisfied. That is, if they 
know enough to write down the 
proper sizes, the number in a case, 
the voltage or other necessary tech- 
nicality, and if they know the terms 
of shipment and payment, they let it 
go at that. They think they know 
enough. 

No salesman ever “knew enough” 
so that there was no need of his 
learning more. You don’t get that 
way in salesmanship. No salesman 
ever becomes so well informed about 
his goods that it will not pay him 
to learn more. 

Your great study in making a 
success of your life work of selling 
should be salesmanship, and a vital 
part of studying salesmanship is 
studying your goods. You should 
inform yourself about their origin, 
the kind and quality of raw material 
used in them, the processes of 
manufacture, the conditions under 
which they are made and shipped, 
- the best methods of use, the possible 
ways of misusing or neglecting with 
undesirable effects. 

The time never comes when you 
can safely stop learning about the 
goods you sell. You may think you 
know all about the line. You may 
think you know everything worth 
knowing about the washing machine 
you handle or the motor for which 
your house acts as distributor, but 
if you take the trouble to get into 
conversation with users, you soon 
find them asking questions that 
have never come up before in your 
experience. 

The younger man who may dis- 
place you one of these days is going 
to get your job away from you be- 
cause he knows more about the 


goods. It is that that enables him 
to sell more goods. He has had less 
experience in selling and he may 
know less than you about the human 
nature part of selling, but he has 
made a real study of the goods 
themselves and he can tell a dealer 
things about his electrical merchan- 
dise that he never thought of before. 

Carry in your handbag all the 
time a good book or two on elec- 
trical matters and a good trade 
journal with informative articles 
and lots of advertising in it. Spend 
more time reading this sort of mat- 
ter and less reading the latest edi- 
tion of some.story magazine which 
has no other value than to make the 
time pass quickly. 

Time is a big part of your capital 
and the way you use that time has a 
great deal to do with your success. 
Time spent reading stories and the 
latest sporting news may be time 
agreeably spent, but it is time 
wasted. It means opportunity 
thrown away. Time, spare time, is 
your opportunity to learn more 
about electrical merchandise. If you 
persist in wasting the time in riot- 
ous reading instead of in learning, 
you have no one to blame but your- 


self when you find that you do not 
know enough about your business to 
continue to hold your job. 





U. S. Army Is Prospect for 
Electric-Cooking Apparatus 


A fuel survey being conducted by 
the General Staff of the Army prom- 
ises to be the cause of widespread 
changes in fuels and appliances 
being used. At a large number of 
army posts it has been found that 
it will be profitable to substitute 
electric cookers and other electrical 
appliances. In fact that substitu- 
tion probably will be ordered at all 
camps where electricity can be fur- 
nished at 3 cents per kilowatt hour 
or under. 

The survey is of far-reaching im- 
portance in that the conclusions of 
the Army in this connection prob- 
ably will be adopted by the Navy 
and by the Marine Corps. 

While it is too early to estimate 
the amount of new electrical equip- 
ment that will be required in the 
interest of economy, officers in- 
charge declare it will amount well 
into the hundreds of thousands of - 
dollars 





Hold a Local “Home-Products Week” and Feature Electricity 





Los. Angeles, Cal., recently celebrated ‘Home. Products Week,” during which week 
products of local manufacture were featured by all merchants in window displays and 
through special sales and special advertising. The Beacon Light Co. took advantage of 
the interest of the public in this occasion to stage an electric cooking appliance demon- 


stration. 


The company’s windows were attractively decorated with wicker furniture 


and dining-room fittings to simulate a breakfast room, and here a light breakfast and 
luncheon were served to any of the public sufficiently interested to apply. The ‘Home 


Products” idea was carried out in the food served. 


The various local manufacturers of 


food products furnished samples of their wares which were displayed by the light com- 
pany as part of the window eS served as part of the appetizing lunch 
an reakfast. 
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Mr. Jobber’s Salesman—Help 
Standardize Plugs 





The Jobber’s Salesman can _ help 
standardize attachment plugs by show- 
ing his contractor-dealer customers the 
advantages to them and to the public 
of “standard outlets, plugs and prongs!” 





How to Handle Collections 
on Large Accounts 


A man who has been through the 
mill in the credit and collection de- 
partment of a Middle Western job- 
bing house summarizes his experi- 
ence as follows: 

“When I began, I sent out bills, 
followed them with form letters, then 
follow-ups, and went through the 
usual amount of lost motion in try- 
ing to collect large accounts. All of 
this had little effect. 

“Later on, I learned that it was 
profitable to try to find out why 
a large customer did not pay, rather 
than to bombard him with demands 
‘for payment. It was only then I 
began shooting at the real mark. 


“For example, there is a certain 


railroad in Chicago that does not pay 
‘its bills regularly. The facts about 
this railroad are that it is operating 
‘under general order No. 30, which 
compels it to pay for all freight de- 
livered to its lines from other lines 
within twenty-four hours of receipt 
of the car. This railroad is a switch- 
ing road, consequently it has its 
working balance tied up in ‘prepaid 
bills to other railroads most of the 
time. With these facts known, it is, 
of course, useless to make a collec- 
tion effort directed at this railroad. 
The place to collect such accounts is 
at Washington, D. C,.” 


No EXPENSES NECESSARY , 


Another experienced credit man 
believes that an excuse for asking for 
the payment of the bill is altogether 
unnecessary, and that the use of such 
an excuse produces no result. The 
only: reason for asking for money is 
because it is due, he declares. On 
large customers, it is advisable to 
find out who are the persons respon- 
sible for the payment of bills. They 
usually are four or five people. It is 


possible to study them and their 
methods of payment to the better- 
ment of the collection department. 
For instance, on railroad bills which 
are long overdue, there is little 
chance of getting attention to collec- 
tion letters unless the letter carries 
the railroad’s order number. 





As to Certain “Easy Cus- 
tomers’ the Jobber’s Salesman 


Meets Up With | 


There is a certain class of buyers 
who are easy to sell and it is always 
a temptation to take their orders. 
Unfortunately the salesman who is 
so anxious to make sales that he is 
willing to sell anyone, regardless of 
financial ability to pay the bill, re- 
gardless of financial standing or 
commercial rating, is going to lose 
in personal prestige at the same 
time that he is injuring the prestige 
of the house. 

If you call upon and sell a lot of 
scaly concerns to whom the credit 
man will not give credit, you get the 
reputation with those very dealers 
of being a “cheap skate,” and your 
house is going to share the reputa- 
tion with you. The financially irre- 
sponsible know well -enough their 
own reputation and they have been 
turned down by enough good houses 
to know that the coneern that so- 
licits their business must be lacking 
in some respect, pessibly, -they 


think, in the quality of its goods. 
The result of taking orders from 
such dealers is that you lose your 
time, because the house probably 
will not ship the goods and you 
make enemies of your questionable 
customers themselves, and the re- 
sult is detrimental. 

It is not the mark of experienced 
and intelligent salesmanship to go 
ahead, selling to every Tom, Dick 
and Harry who has a show window 
and a sign. ' 

The wise old salesman who sees 
them come and go and knows where, 
his bread and butter actually comes 
from, will let the green men experi- 
ment with the easy orders from de- 
linquent debtors. He will himself 
tackle the hard ones, the buyers who 
scrutinize prices and qualities, who 
demand good values and good serv- 
ice and who pay spot cash and take 
the discounts. Remember, ordinar- 
ily, the easier the order to get, the 
harder it is to get the money. 

Just as it is to the advantage 
of the dealer to go after the best 
trade in town and make a special 
effort to sell the people who have the 
money and who are hard to sell, so 
it is to your advantage to pick the 
best class of customers and work 
hard to land them. The trade that 
is easy to get, even if it has the 
money, is the hardest trade to hold. 
Dealers who will readily change to 
your line, will just as readily change 
from your line to another man’s 


- line. 





Floodlighting Helps Sell Real Estate 





The opportunity for the wide-awake contractor to install floodlighting has not entirely 


passed away with the war. 


Safety lighting has given way in large measure to lighting 
for ornamental purposes—but here is another field as well. 


The houses here shown are 


not intended to be burglar-proof as a result of their illumination, although, of course, 
in large measure they are, but they are serving as an advertisement of an enterprising 


real estate firm. 


The Laurelhurst Company of Portland, Ore., has taker this method 


of attracting public attention to a group of new houses recently added to its residence 


tract. 


The suggestion is one which might be followed by other real estate dealers if 


it were but pointed out to them, for the real estate man is usually one who appreciates 
advertising to its fullest extent. oaa 
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“Service Means Usefulness,” 
Is Creed of This Motor 
j Agent 


A remarkable tribute to the ideals 
*of service practiced by a motor 
agent in his dealings with his cus- 
tomers is embodied in a_ booklet, 
“Landy Service,” recently issued by 
Jacob Landy, New York City. The 
book includes a series of letters, 
representing a wide range of indus- 
tries and houses all commending 
Landy service in the highest terms 
and showing wherein it has most 
aided them. 

President Wilson’s tart dictum, 
“Profits are legitimate only when 
they come from service,” has been 
taken as the motto of the company, 
says Mr. Landy in a brief foreword. 
He continues: 

“The biggest word in business to- 
day is Service. The word has been 
used—and misused. Only under the 
stress of a great national emer- 
gency did we learn the true value— 
the vital importance to industrial 
achievement—of real service. The 


Plans, Schemes and Methods to 
Increase Sale of Electrical Goods 





forms of service are many, but, 
stripped to its essentials, it has but 
a single meaning—usefulness.” 

Service in his motor business, 
says Mr. Landy, results from these 
features: 

1. A large stock of motors always 
on hand. 

2. The ability to give expert en- 
gineering advice. 

3. Thoroughly competent motor 
specialists at the customer’s com- 
mand. 

4. Financial responsibility. 

5. A readiness to serve, courte- 
ously, promptly, accurately. 

Practically all of the letters stress 
the first point—the keeping of a 
large stock on hand—and present 
many instances of this service to 
customers in times of vital need. 
The expert engineering advice fur- 
nished by the company is not mere 
verbiage, but represents a kind of 
service that its customers are now 
coming to consider indispensable. In 
the selection of a motor for any par- 
ticular installation, the company 


believes, it is of great importance: 


that the proper size and type be 





A Combination'Automobile Service Station and Electric Shop 














The E. M. M. Service (Electric Motor Maintenance Service) is now fully established in 


its new quarters in Lindsay, Cal. 


The store has a whole building to itself, half of 


which is devoted to a Willard Service Station and half arranged as a retail shop, 


most attractively finished. 


The building is substantial and artistic and has a very 


good location, and the arrangement of both exterior and interior is pleasing and effective 


for display purposes. 
in the entrance way, which 


A double show window is used, supplemented by a showcase 
eatly increases the display possibilities. 


Within the store, 


glass cases and a glass-inclosed counter showcase are used for the display of bright 
nickel, keeping it free from dust and yet attractively in view. The fixture room is half 
separated off from the store in a sort of alcove, made pleasantly homelike with a fire- 


place, andirons and wicker furniture. 


Nutt Bros. are proprietors of this combination 


establishment. 


chosen. “In order that a motor in- 
stallation may render the most effi- 
cient service, care must also be 
taken to so arrange group or in- 
dividual drives that each motor 
when in operation will run at or 
near normal rated output.” 





A Postal Card Campaign Will 
Pave the Way for 


Your Salesmen 


An effective and economical way to 
help the salesmen when a house-wir- 
ing campaign is being planned was 
recently carried out by the Wiscon- 
sin Valley Electric Co., Stevens Point, 
Wis. A series of colored cards was 
printed, suitable for mailing to three 
groups of prospects: tenants, home 
owners and landlords. Five different 
cards were mailed to each group, one 
card being mailed each week. Every 
card bore a different message, ap- 
pealing to the tenant, the landlord, 
or the home owner. 

The cards were also brightly col- 
ored, and, with their crisp, forceful 
arguments, according to A. A. Men- 
zel, sales manager, did much to pave 
the way for the salesmen. One of 
the most effective cards outlined five 
reasons why the landlord shculd have 
his tenant’s house wired: 

1. It will net you at least 40 per 
cent on your investment. 

2. It will not smoke up your wall 
paper and woodwork. 

3. It is the safest way of lighting 
a house. : 

4. It will bring better rent and 
happier tenants. ; 

5. It is the best improvement you 
can make. 





Should the Sewing Machine 
Salesman Know How to Sew? 


“T believe that the great trouble 
with the salesman out selling sewing 
machines today is that he is afraid 
of the proposition,” said E. L. Bot- 
tle of the White Sewing Machine 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio, at a re- 
cent convention of the Northwestern 
Home Appliances Association in Min- 
neapolis. 

“I often have the question asked 
me, ‘Well, how about teaching these 
women how to sew?’ The great ques- 
tion today is not how to teach the 
women how to sew, but to teach the 
salesmen how to sew. Not, perhaps, 
to sew so that he can sit down and 
do a wonderful piece of ruffling, tuck- 
ing, hemming and binding, but so 
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that he is not afraid of the proposi- 
tion. That is the entire thing. I 
know if you become as familiar with 
the sewing machine as you are with 
your other appliances, you won’t be 
afraid. You don’t need to worry 
much about instructing a woman on 
the sewing machine, because most of 
them are pretty well grounded any- 
way.” 





Offers Sugar Premiums for 
Appliance Buyers 


The recent shortage of sugar was 
capitalized in a clever manner by 
the Howell Electric Shop of Buffalo, 
N. Y. Through some fortunate cir- 
cumstances the management of the 
shop was able to get hold of a barrel 
of sugar. So in the newspapers one 
Saturday—the day when “the ghost 
walks” for most people—an adver- 
tisement appeared announcing that 
sugar would be given away free to 
‘ everyone making purchases of elec- 
trical merchandise that night. The 
results were gratifying as over 50 
lb. of sugar were dispensed to as 
many customers, each one of whom 
purchased electrical goods of one 
kind or another. 





Makes Nominal Charge for 
Home Trials of Washers 


“Free trials” of the larger elec- 
trical appliances, such as vacuum 
cleaners and washers, are popular 
with women prospects, but there’s at 
least one company that thinks more 
actual sales result if a charge is made 
for the temporary use of the appii- 
ance. 

This is the St. Paul Electric Com- 
pany of St. Paul, Minn., of which 
E. H. Richardson is retail manager. 
In a recent campaign to sell A. B. C. 
washers, the company advertised 
that, for $2, any woman could have 
the washer in her home for two 
weeks, to use as though it were her 
own. In that time, she could wash 
anything, from her finest linen to 
the heaviest blankets and _ rugs. 
Then, if she decided to keep the 
machine, the $2 would be counted 
toward the entire payment, which 
could be made in istallments. If, 
however, she did not buy, the $2 was 
retained by the company. 

In three weeks, about 100 washers 
were:sent out for trial on this plan. 
And, what is more to the point, more 
machines were sold, because, as Mr. 


Richardson points out, there are 
fewer “joy riders” this way than 
when the machines are put on free 
trial. That is, women who are really 
looking for a good machine are will- 
ing to pay for a fair trial—whereas 
women who insist on free trials are 
frequently merely seeking to have a 
week’s laundry done for nothing. 





Even the Chickens Get an 
Electrical Meal 


An enterprising commuter who 
likes fresh eggs but who cannot 
always get back home from the 
city in time to feed the chickens, 
has devised the following unique 
automatic feeder, says the Western 
Electric News: He nailed a grain box 
above the feed trough, connecting 
the box with the trough by means of 
a tube made of the lead sheath of 
telephone cable. Into the wall of 
this tubing he inserted a gate or 
valve that was wired to a magnet on 
an alarm clock. He sets the clock 
for five. So, at five o’clock the grain 
automatically runs into the trough 
for a period of one minute. 


Dealer Should Spend 2} Per 


Cent on Advertising 


“Electrical Retailers’ Day” at the 
San Francisco Electrical Develop-. 
ment League called out a large gath- 
ering to hear an address by J. C. 
Hobrecht, progressive electrical mer- 
chandiser of Sacramento. Mr. Ho- 
brecht talked on “How the Electrical 
Dealer Looks Upon the Present and 
Future of the Retailing of Electrical 
Goods,” touching upon the problem of 
creating demand and the problem of 
advertising outlay. 

“The great problem,” said - the 
speaker, “is to supply those appli- 
ances in demand and to create a de- 
mand for others as they are devel- 
oped.” Mr. Hobrecht said he be- 
lieves there is no “point of satura- 
tion.” The importance of building 
up a definite merchandising policy in 
all lines of the industry was empha- 
sized. Mr. Hobrecht declared that 
electrical retailers in general did not 
do enough advertising and suggested 
that at least 24 per cent of a dealer’s 
annual outlay should be on properly 
prepared advertising in the mediums 
best suited to his line. 





Could You Guess That This Washington Dealer Had Never 
Been in the Electrical Game Until a Year Ago? 








Well, he hadn’t. 
plants to farmers, until last year he decided to open a combination electrical-gasoline 


store—later putting the emphasis on the electrical. 
both of them are in the picture—set about planning their new store. 








For eight years he had been selling gasoline and coal-oil gas lighting 


So Hans Hansen and his wife— 
They didn’t 


slavishly copy the ideas of other dealers, but patterned their store on their own ideas 
of an electric shop—for, as Mr. Hansen says, “we figured that if we could make a 
store that was really attractive and comfortable to us, this same store would be attrac- 


tive and eemfortable to the majority of other people.” 
of Bellingham, Wash., if you don’t believe it. 


And it is, too—ask the feople 
“T believe that the customer and salesman 


are more likely to get together and get results if the environment is agreeable and 


comfortable,” says Mr. Hansen. And 


that’s a thought that should be passed on to 


every dealer in the country. 
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HINTS FOR THE CONTRACTOR 






Cost-of-Living Wage Agree- 
ment for Electrical Trades 
in California 


By ROBERT SIBLEY 


An interesting agreement has re- 
cently been decided upon by a joint 
board of ten in Fresno, Cal., made up 
of representatives of the building 
industries, including electrical con- 
tractors, and from the labor unions 
concerned in the building field. This 
agreement provides for a funda- 
mental wage scale which is agreed 
upon as fair by both sides under 
present living conditions, and then 
for-an increase with every increase 
in the cost of living which goes above 
ten per cent of present costs. No 
other modifications of the wage scale 
are to be permitted. 

The fundamental wage scale adopt- 
ed is as follows: 


eR INI so 5s os 015) 010 win lew oe 0.0 $10.00 
IRD ao tria:s oalnisinices1o 10a, b sate wees 10.00 
ee Pr rrr er ee 9.00 
INNS So 0h co ois 6 0's. 6.0.0 1d. wre lus ieee 9.25 
SNS EM nic wd oss 06's ore soso wie 9.25 
ee ee ee 9.25 
eae ir 9.00 
Sheet metal workers. ..........2.06. 9.00 
EDS A ae erway ee arenas 9.00 
I Ee Ue tacts Sisineee see ees 8.00, 
NNN 8 oa act ie ao «sie alec latent iw eo 8.00 
SINNER 5515.6 Sih 1415. <.0'0's 6: 6)8\6.g ae s,s 8.50 
RNs ohris lesa salle usin A/km aS Seas 8.50 
Ns he rise ocaus Siarare dA sss ew ad un 8.00 
Millmen, sash and doors............. 7.00 
Millmen, benchmen................. 7.50 
MeMEOT, ROPOMON: .......0.0 0500088095 8.50 
aa0G Carriere, plaster.............:. 8.00 
m00 carriers, brick... .......0cc0e0 7.00 
Rpeement: WOPKOPS. <5... <ocs ccc ccccsies 7.00 
i eS ee see SE 6 00 
Common: taborers. . 6... cecwes 5.50 


It is provided that no future in- 
crease will be asked or granted ex- 
cept in the event of a ten per cent 
increase in the cost of living, when 
fifty cents per day will automatically 
be added to the present schedule. A 
similar increase will follow upon any 
future increase in living costs which 
amount to ten per cent. The statis- 
tics prepared by the U. S. Secretary 
of Labor will be taken as the index 
to the cost of living, no other evi- 
dence being considered. 

Contracts already in hand are pro- 
tected by a clause which provides 
that in the event such a wage in- 
crease occurs, all legitimate con- 
tracts which have been regularly 
filed with the Joint Board before the 
date of the wage increase shall be 
recognized and that °%ch local union 


Ideas on Estimating, Stock Keeping, Shop 
and Construction Methods, and Collections 


furnishing men for such work will 
reimburse the contractor to the full 
amount of the actual additional labor 
cost resulting from the increase. 

H. H. Courtright, manager of the 
Valley Electrical Supply Co. of 
Fresno, California, is the representa- 
tive of the electrical industry on this 
permanent Joint Board. 





Contractors- ~ Make This Plug 
Standard in Your 
Community 


By putting it on all appliances and 
portable lamps you sell. 
‘ By installing baseboard outlets to 
t it. 

Eight different competing manufac- 
turers make this type of plug. 





The Value of a Trade Mark 


It is generally recognized that it 
pays to let the public know that the 
electrical dealer handles lamps, and 
signs that convey that information 
graphically are not uncommon. Chaf- 
fee’s Electric Shop of Visalia, Cal., 
however, has adopted the symbol as 


-a trade mark and so consistently 


associated the large outlined lamp 
with its namc, that it is immediately 


recognized everywhere throughout 
that district. For miles about Visalia 
the roads, which are good ones and 
greatly frequented, are plastered 
with signs of the familiar shape 
containing the information that 
Chaffee’s Electric Shop is to be found 
at 118 South Court Street, and is the 
place for wiring, fixtures or other 
electrical needs. 

When the traveler arrives in Visa- 
lia, he will find the same sign over 
the door of the shop. If he stays 
there long enough he will find it over - 
the Chaffee booth at the county fair, 
on the Chaffee delivery wagons and 
the Chaffee float in the local parade. 
There are few inhabitants of the 
town, even recent ones, who are not 
familiar with the fact that Chaffee’s 
is an electric shop and that it carries 
lamps. 





Provide Adequate Outlets for 
Appliances, Urge Inspectors 
By 8. N. CLARKSON 


The thought back of all- actions 
taken by the Western Association 
of Electrical Inspectors at their 
fifteenth annual meeting in St. 
Louis, Jan. 27-30, was to favor 
reasonable methods which would 
safeguard life and property with- 
out hindering the development of 
the electrical business. 

It was admitted that the electrical 
appliance hazard was due prima- 
rily to American carelessness rather 
than to the design of the devices 
involved. Speaking on this subject 
from the contractor-dealer’s view- 
point, A. C. Brandt, department 
manager of the Frank Adam Elec- 
tric Co., St. Louis, said that homes 
are still being wired for illumina- 
tion only. The contractors try to 
induce interested parties to have 
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Chaffee’s Electric Shop of Visalia, Cal., believes in having a trade mark, and dis 
it to the best advantage wherever possible. 


ares 
Therefore the trade mark shown above is 


found liberally scattered throughout the territory which the shop covers. 
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mains, circuits and base board re- 
ceptacles installed to carry the 
coming appliance load, but the con- 
tractors need the active support of 
the inspectors to give these require- 
ments the necessary authority in 
the eyes of architects and owners. 
C. E. Michel, sales manager Union 
Electric Light & Power Company, 
St. Louis, said the lighting compa- 
nies, especially those selling appli- 
ances, should help educate the pub- 
lic in the proper use of appliances 
and in promoting the sale of good 
reliable merchandise. H. J. Man- 
ger of the Edison Electric Appli- 
ance Company, prepared a paper 
showing what the manufacturers 
were doing to reduce the free haz- 
ard. All seemed to agree that non- 
electrical manufacturers and deal- 
ers created a hazard because they 
were not sufficiently well informed, 
in most cases, to properly instruct 
users in proper use of the articles 
sold. 


HEAT FROM GAS-FILLED LAMPS 


Chester Davis of the National 
Lamp Works of the General Elec- 
tric Company gave the' results of 
tests which showed that the highest 
temperature of lamps up to the 300- 
watt type C is about 200 deg. F. 
below the temperature required to 
ignite dusts generally found in 
grain elevators and similar places. 
Incandescent lamps would ignite 
dusts under some conditions, but if 
no drop cords are used and the 
lamps are: kept reasonably clean, 
the speaker considered incandes- 
cent lamps to be quite safe at least 
up to the 300-watt size. 

Inspectors should allow mains to 
be installed with less capacity than 
the sum of the rating of all the 
branch circuits when the conditions 
permit. This was the opinion of 
Victor H. Tousley of Chicago, chair- 
man of the Committee on demand 
factor—and he has carried out his 
idea in Chicago for the past year 
without having any trouble. In 
apartment buildings containing one 
to five apartments, he figures the 
mains on a basis of # watt per 
square foot of floor space. If there 
are.six to ten apartments, a demand 
factor of 95 per cent is used, for 
eleven to fifteen apartments 90 per 
cent, for sixteen to twenty-five 
apartments 85 per cent, for twenty- 
six to thirty-five apartments 80 per 


cent and 75 per cent for any greater - 


number of ‘apartments in a build- 


ing. This ruling reduces the invest- 
ment in mains to an appreciable ex- 
tent in large buildings. 

The various committees and many 
individual members suggested 
changes in the National Electric 
Code with a view to making the 
code conform with present prac- 
tices and requirements. Those 
changes which were approved by 
the association will be sent to the 
electrical committee for action in 
March. 

The election of officers resulted 
as follows: President, K. W. Ad- 
kins, Kansas City, Mo.; first vice 
president, James H. Fenton, St. 
Louis, Mo.; second vice president, 
F. O. Evertz, Columbus, Ohio,; sec- 
retary, W. 8S. Boyd, Chicago; treas- 
urer, James §. Mahan. Directors: 
R. L. Daniel, Minneapolis; F. G. 
Waldenfels, Chicago; O. M. Fryk- 
man, Minneapolis; J. R. Morrisey, 
Milwaukee and N. Rousseau, Chi- 
cago. 





For Refinishing Fixture 
Chain 


In connection with repair work, 
the contractor-dealer usually finds 
a good many instances where fix- 
tures are to be remodeled. or bright- 
ened up. Usually there are dingy 
chains to be cleaned up or repainted. 
Much the better finish is the bright 
surface of the metal itself, but the 
necessary machinery for doing this 








Home-made rattie-box for cleansing old 
fixture chain before refinishing 


refinishing work or the necessary 
time to do it effectively without ade- 
quate equipment makes it an awk- 
ward part of the work to handle. 
The Andrews Electric Company, 
of Elmhurst Cal., of which Geo. 
H. Andrews is proprietor, has 
worked out a simple apparatus for 
handling this refinishing without 
any great outlay of time or expen- 
sive equipment. This consists of a 
small barrel mounted roughly on an 
axle resting on a wooden frame and 


connected by means of a small and 
large wheel to a small electric 
motor. All this is of rough wood 
of the simplest construction such 
as can be set up in any workshop. 
It has been found that by placing 
the chains within the barrel and 
revolving them for a short period, 
the surface is worn bright by the 
friction of the links, one against the 
other. That it is not always neces- 
sary to have elaborate equipment 
is shown by Mr. Andrews’ experience. 





Ban on Open Knife Switches 
in Detroit 


Following is the text of the ruling 
issued by the Detroit (Mich.) De- 
partment of Buildings and Safety 
Engineering, of which B. W. Clark 
is chief inspector: 


To ALL ELECTRICAL FIXTURE AND WIR- 
ING CONTRACTORS AND MANUFACTURERS: 


Gentlemen: 


Your attention is hereby called to the 
following rules which will be in effect 
on and after Dec. 1, 1919: 

1. All knife switches, except on ap- 
proved switchboards under constant 
supervision of a competent electrician, 
must be Approved Safety Enclosed type 
designed to be operated from outside of 
the enclosure, and can be locked in the 
open position. : 

2. Safety inclosed switches must be 
so marked as to indicate without open- 
ing the enclosure whether switches are 
closed or open. 

3. All distribution panels with 
switches must be Approved Safety de- 
sign so constructed and installed that 
no live metal will be exposed, and the 
fuses, if fuses are used, will not be 
alive when switches are open; except in 
double throw switches for alternating 
current motor starting and running 
must be so constructed and installed 
that the blades will not be alive when 
in the open position. 

4. In double houses, duplex flats and 
terraces, the cutout switch and meter 
loop must be placed in basement belong- 
ing to the apartment which it serves. 
In stores with flats above they must 
be located in a public place, in the base- 
ment if possible; otherwise each store 
loop with cut-out and switch must be 
in the corresponding basement and for 
each flat in the corresponding kitchen. 
The main cut-out in these cases where 
conduit service is required must be in- 
stalled in an approved weatherproof 
box on the outside of the building. The 
main switch, when required, must be 
installed inside the building according 
to the National Electric Code. 

5. All unfinished basements must be 
wired in rigid conduit system, and fin- 
ished basements must be wired in rigid 
conduit or metal raceway system, and 
all cut-outs must be installed in ap- 
proved cabinets. 


Yours very truly, 
DEPARTMENT OF BUILDINGS 
AND SAFETY ENGINEERING, 

Ben W. Clark. 


Chief Inspector Electrical Division. 
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Have A “Beauty Parlor’ in 
Your Store 


A small dealer in a big city has 
a corner of his store fitted up as a 
beauty parlor. It is curtained with 
heavy dark material, and the fur- 
niture is gaily painted. A sign in 
the front window invites women 
shoppers to make use of it when 
in need of freshening up after shop- 
ping. The room contains, of course, 
electric curling irons, small travel- 
er’s size flatirons, a small board, 
and the latest side lights for dress- 
ing tables. The smallness and the 
refined atmosphere of the place at- 
tract the better class of women, 
and good sales are the result. 





Advertise Unusual Uses of the 
Appliances You’ve Sold 
By DoROTHY BLAKE 


An electrical dealer in a small 
Pennsylvania town has a standing 
offer of a dollar for news of un- 
usual ways in which ordinary elec- 
trical appliances, such as he sells, 
have been used. He then capitalizes 
such items in his local advertise- 
ments. One advertisement which 
appeared last winter read: 


How ONE OF OuR COFFEE PERCOLATORS 
CURED- THE CROUP 


We were told the other day about 
one of the women in our town who was 
staying at a strange boarding house to 
be near her husband in camp. The 
baby came down with the croup. The 
doctor ordered her to have plenty of 
medicated steam in the room. It was a 
small town and the drugstore was 
a no croup kettle could be had. 

ut— 

She had one of our coffee percolators 
in her trunk, just so she could have 
a bit of home in her room. The cord 
was connected, the water started to 
boil, the cotton soaked in medicine put 
on an old piece of screening laid over 
the top, and the job was done. Our 
. percolators do the work in an emer- 

gency of any kind. 





A Book of Fundamentals for 
the Electric Lighting Man 


Electrical contractors looking for 
a complete presentation of the fun- 
damentals of electrical illumination 
and house wiring will find much of 
practical and informative value in a 
new book, “Electric Lighting” (Mc- 
Graw-Hill Company, Inc.), by Olin 
Jerome Ferguson of the University 
of Nebraska. The author’s aim, as 
expressed in his preface, is to give a 
“well-balanced presentation of fun- 
damentals, with principles and prac- 


tice appearing through the whole 
work.” Especially useful to the con- 
tractor are the opening chapters on 
conductors, wiring, circuits, appara- 
tus, shades and reflectors, lamps 
and illumination calculations. Other 
chapters are devoted to the specific 
lighting needs of residences, offices, 
stores, factories, auditoriums, schools, 
art galleries, and streets. 





Association Meetings — Then 
and Now! 


“GWE THE wd 





This is one of the striking charts used by 
Samuel Adams Chase, special representative 
of the Westinghouse company, in addresses 
before meetings of electrical men, to contrast 
the conditions of secrecy under which trade 
association meetings were formerly held, 
and the “open meetings’ which are so 
general today. 





_U.S. Bureau of Standards to 


Test Batteries 


Testing of electric lamps, investi- 
gations needed as a basis for speci- 
fications to cover newer types of 
lamps, and the investigation and 
testing of primary and secondary 
batteries, including dry cells and 
standard cells, and the preparation 
of specifications for such batteries, 
are included in the program of the 
Bureau of Standards for the coming 
fiscal year. Congress is asked to 
appropriate $50,000 for this work. 
The work is to be under the immedi- 
ate direction of two physicists who 
are to receive salaries of $3,600. 





SUCCESS 


These are predestined: If a man love the 
labor of any trade, apart from any question 
of success or fame, the gods have called 
him. 

STEVENSON. 


‘put a battery between 


Telling A Customer When A 
Repair Job Won’t Pay 


Even when the electrical man’s 
object is real service to his cus- 
tomer, he occasionally runs up 
against knotty problems that may 
mean the loss of that same cus- 
tomer. Such is the case when a re- 
pair job is brought to him, and he 
honestly believes that the appliance 
or object to be repaired is so far 
gone that the repair wouldn’t pay. 
The dealer, in this case, may well 
follow the example of a contractor 
who specializes on automobile 
charging in a small New York town. 
He frankly tells customers when 
repair jobs won’t pay. Here is a 
letter he recently sent out to his 
patrons: 


Every once in a while we lose money 
by telling a customer that his battery 
is so far gone that repair wouldn’t pay. 

It isn’t because we couldn’t repair it. 

We can repair almost anything. 

Bring us a pair of handles and we'd 
’em, if you 
insisted. 

But our first responsibility is to save 
you money, and we can’t do that by 
pulling a battery back from the edge 
of the grave and rebuilding it for you. 

We'll be perfectly frank with you 
about what it pays to repair and what 
it doesn’t. 





Definite Price for Outlets 
Wins Difficult Territory 


“T think it was the definite price we 
fixed for outlets that won our terri- 
tory,” says Frank L. Blackhurst of 
the Lincoln County Power Company, 
Boothbay Harbor, Maine, telling of 
his house-wiring experience in the 
rather difficult community of Dama- 
riscotta, Maine. Most of the resi- 
dents were of the conservative kind, 
possessing comfortable fortunes and 
satisfied to do things “the way our 
grandfathers did them.” Carefully 
written sales letters did much to 
overcome these objections, but there 
remained one main objection—“elec- 
tricity was too expensive.” This, 
says Mr. Blackhurst, the company 
overcame by offering definitely to in- 
stall five lights, open wiring, for 
$1.75 a light, and the same number, 
concealed wiring, for $2.50 an outlet, 
plus the bulbs. 

“It was this definite price, more 
than the cost, that was the telling 
factor,” says Mr. Blackhurst. 

“The price let us out whole. The 


campaign was run for two months, 
and we wired about eighty houses, 
in a territory of about 2;000.” 
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Copies of illustrations and specifications of patents may be obtained from the Commissioner of Patents, 
Washington, D. C., for 10 cents each. 
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Show Window, Counter, Mail Advertising and Specialty. 


wr 







N.E.L. A. Plans Yearly Light- 
ing and Merchandising 


Schedules 


In an effort to institute yearly 


schedules, by months, of lighting - 


campaigns, just as there is now a 
generally accepted schedule for 
merchandising campaigns for every 
month in the year, the Commercial 
Section, National Electric Light As- 
sociation, is putting into effect the 
plan submitted at the 1919 -conven- 
tion in Atlantic City. 

Each month announcements will 
be sent to central station members, 
calling attention to the lighting cam- 
paign scheduled for that month and 
the next month. Under this plan, it 
is expected that special drives will 
be made on certain devices each 
month in the year. This announce- 
ment will also carry a list of manu- 
facturers of the N. E. L. A., who will, 
upon request, supply dealer helps and 
other advertising literature for the 
support of the month’s campaign. A. 
Jackson Marshall, Commercial Sec- 
tion, N. E. L, A., 29 West Thirty- 
ninth Street,, New York City, is di- 
recting the work. 

The schedule which has been rec- 
ommended for the monthly lighting 
campaign follows: 


MONTHLY SCHEDULES 


January—Better Lighting. 
February—Outdoor Lighting (tennis 
courts, playgrounds, etc.). 
March—Stores and Windows. 
April—Residences. 
May—Electrical Advertising (signs, 
outline lighting, display lighting). 
June—Public Buildings. 
July—Industrial. 
August—Stores and Windows. 
September — Electrical Advertising 
(signs, outline lighting, etc.). 
October—Residences. 
November — Better Lighting (with 
emphasis on office buildings). 
December—Industrial. 


The merchandising schedule sug- 
gested is: 


January—Clearance Sale. 
February—Heating Pads. 
March—Vacuum Cleaners. 
April—Sewing Machines and Sewing 
Machine Motors. 

May—Grills. 

June—Irons. 

July—F ans. 


DEALER HELPS 


What the Manufacturer Offers to 
Help You Get More Trade 


August—Clearance Sale. 

September—Washing Machines. 

October—Radiant Heaters. 

November—Toasters. 

December — Electrical 
Gifts. te 


Christmas 





A New Motion Picture Ma- 
chine for Your Display 
Window 


Dealers who have tried it declare 
that there is nothing like a “moving 
picture show’’—even if it lasts only 
thirty seconds--for attracting atten- 
tion to their display windows. There 
is a universal fascination in it that 
never fails to draw a crowd—whether 
it be in a railroad waiting room or 
on a busy streét corner. To meet the 


demand of déalers for this advertis- 


ing medium, the Ad-Photoscope Co. 
of New York, 301 Brisbane Building, 
Buffalo, N. Y., is offering a new ma- 
chine with many unique features, de- 
signed to project a motion picture of 
any .reasonable size, and especially 
suited for display window work. No 
operator is needed to run the ma- 
chine, everything being done auto- 
matically. And there is no need of 





No rewinding of the film is necessary for 

this new motion picture machine—a feature 

which makes it especially suitable’ for dis- 

play window use. The film action is con- 

tinuous—when the film runs out, the action 

is automatically reversed and the film re- 
peats itself indefinitely. 


rewinding the film after it has run 


out, the action being continuous and . . 


the film automatically repeating it- 
self indefinitely. And finally, declares 
the company, it does not need a 
watchman, a particular screen, a dark 
room, a new kind of film, a booth, or 
a special light. It is fireproof and 
can be adjusted to shut off at any 
time desired. 





Lighting Fixtures for 
Standard Needs 


With the publication of its new 
catalog No. 120, the F. W. Wakefield . 
Brass Co. of Vermilion, Ohio, an- 
nounces several new lines of light- 
ing fixtures so arranged and stand- 
ardized as particularly to appeal to 
dealers and contractors serving the . 
great middle-class demand. The 
lines are severally named, Homeric, - 
Heroic, Heraldic and Hendrick, and : 
consist of assortments to meet every . 
standard need. In addition, the cat- 
alog lists the Wakefield commercial 
units designed for use with Ivanhoe, 
Phoenix and other glass in combina- 
tion. with high-powered lamps. 





“Making Every Minute Count 
on Washday” 


“Making Every Minute Count on 
Washday” is the title of an attrac- 
tive booklet-folder issued by the Cof- 
field Motor Washer Company of Day-~ 
ton, Ohio, makers of the “Coffield” 
washing machine. The booklet points 
out how an electrical laundry means 
an end to the “fuss, muss and worry 
of out-of-date tubs, washboards and 
wringer, the steam-filled laundry and 
general washday confusion.” Three 
pictures illustrate the three opera- 
tions with the swinging wringer, and 
drive home the time-saving value of 
the resultant economy of motion. 





“What Would You Do?” 


“What would you do—if your job- 
ber sent you five standard packages 
instead of five cartons?” This is the 
question which gives the title to a 
small four-page folder being distrib- 
uted by the Cutler-Hammer Manu- 
facturing Co. of Milwaukee, Wis. It 
contains a little story on merchandis- 
ing, reciting the experience of a dealer 
who received ten times as many foun- 
tain pens as he ordered and how, by 
intensive merchandising, he disposed 
of that number in five days. 
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“The Go-Getter” Is Ready— 
A New Movie To Boost 
~ Your Farm Sales 


In announcing the completion -of 
its new motion picture, “The Go- 
Getter,” the Western Electric Com- 
pany is undoubtedly offering to 
dealers one of the best vehicles thus 
far produced for spreading the 
creed of electricity on the farm. 

The story is about a farmer’s boy, 
who, on his return from service 
“over there,” becomes dissatisfied 
with farm life, with its drudgery and 
old-fashioned grind, and decides to 
learn more about labor-saving de- 
vices which electricity will bring. 
His father, Elias Simms, at first 
refuses to borrow the money to put 
in the equipment, but is won over, 
the money is borrowed, and the ap- 
paratus installed. 

Dorothy, however, who has de- 

serted the country for the city, re- 
fuses to marry Dan until he can 
prove that electricity will not only 
make farm life more attractive but 
will actually make the farm more 
productive. A year rolls by, and 
Dan brings actual proof of the 
added profits of the farm. After 
which, Dorothy, too, goes back to 
the farm, and all live happily ever 
after. 
- Besides being a real moving pic- 
ture rather than an advertising film, 
“The Go-Getter” was taken on a 
real farm, and the story is based 
more or less on concrete facts. The 
company found a farm that was 
primitive and had a picturesque 
background, and equipped it from 
house to barn and from creamery to 
chicken house with everything elec- 
trical. Dan’s experiences in France 
are also realistically portrayed in 
several battle scenes, and his visit 
to New York gives opportunity for 
some splendid photography of the 
metropolis. The principal roles of 
the play are taken by professional 
film actors. 

The plans for distribution are as 
follows: First, the film will be sent 
through the regular channels of 
film distribution and shown in the 
moving picture theatres through- 
out the country. Second, it will be 
shown at granges and fairs where 
farmers congregate. Third, it will 
be supplied direct, free of charge, 
to any theater that requests it. It 
_is up to the dealer to get the movie 
manager to request it, and then to 
capitalize it. The film is in three 


reels and takes forty-five minutes 
to run off. Applications should be 
made to Charles Barrell, Advertis- 
ing Department, Western Electric 
Company, 195 Broadway, New York 
City. 





To Tie In with a National 
Electric Iron Campaign 


To help dealers “tie in” with its 
1920 national advertising campaign 
for the American Beauty iron, the 
American Electrical Heater Com- 
pany of Detroit, Mich., is offering a 
number of practical dealer helps, in- 
cluding window display cards, cut- 
outs of the iron, newspaper cuts, mo- 
tion picture slides and letter stuffers. 
The schedule for the eampany’s big 
advertising campaign includes ad- 
vertising in 128 leading newspapers 
in seventy cities in all parts of the 
country. Four-hundred-line copy will 
be used once a week, from six to 
eight weeks—a total of-400,000 lines, 
running in 70,000,000 newspaper 
copies. 


And Now It’s Butterflies! 


Association, say. the psychologists, 
is one of the most potent influences 
in determining our likes, dislikes, 
and judgments. We liké a thing be- 
cause it’s associated in our minds 
with something else that we like. 
Take names, for example. Some of 
us go through life detesting the name 





Daisy—simply because it belonged to 
a girl who tattled on us once when 
we played hookey from school. And, 
on the other hand, take the “Blue 
Bird washing machine,” “Sunset 
dyes,” “Swan’s Down flour,” “Sun- 
shine biscuits,” “Three Flower face 
powder’—somehow, we like them all 
right off, because the names asso- 
ciate themselves with pleasant mem- 
ories or pictures in our minds. 

And now the Air-Way Company, 
Toledo, Ohio, comes along and util- 
izes the power of suggestion by ty- 
ing up its literature and descriptive 
matter on the “Air-Way” cleaner 
with butterflies—reams of ’em—as 
the symbol of lightness and airy gay- 
ety. Butterflies—golden, speckled, 
or just plain white—flutter across 
the pages of the “Air-Way” booklet 
now ready, bringing their message 
of gladness. “Do you picture in your 
memory the gorgeous butterflies of 
springtime — as they darted so 
quickly around you?” reads the pref- 
ace. ‘So lively, so gay, so airy and 
buoyant! This is the delightful 
spirit of the butterflies. Let the but- 
terflies remind you always of the 
Air-Way, because the spirit of the 
butterflies is the spirit of the Air- 
Way.” 

The booklet, however, backs up 
the message of the butterflies with 
a series of nine pictures showing the 
cleaner in operation and illustrating 
its distinctive features. 











Dad is pleased with the utility motor—a scene from ‘“‘The Go-Getter” 
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GOSSIP OF THE TRADE 






Big Companies Back as Mem- 
bers of S. E. D. 


During the war, the Society for Elec- 
trical Development was obliged to re- 
strict its activities, although it con- 
tinued throughout to do all that its cur- 
tailed budget permitted, and carried on 
sufficiently to justify the subscriptions 
of those members who supported it. 
During the past three months so many 
of the big companies have resumed 
their membership—including the Gen- 
eral Electric Company, Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Company, 
Commonwealth Edison Company, Edi- 
son Electric Illuminating Company of 
Boston, Consolidated Gas, Electric 
Light & Power Company of Baltimore, 
Middle West Utilities Company, etc.— 
that the funds available for the So- 
ciety’s work are now more than fifty 
per cent greater than in November. 

Greater activities will be undertaken 
as justified by the increased revenue, 
declares J. M. Wakeman, general man- 
ager, and it is now desired to line up 
the entire industry in support of the 
very important work being carried on 
and contemplated in educating the pub- 
lic to an appreciation of the uses of 
electricity for domestic and power pur- 
poses. 

















Our sea-going flivver is not equipped with 
oars hewn from the big redwoods of Cali- 
fornia. But its engine has a square do- 
flipper that sometimes fails to engage the 
dingleberry, which in turn neglects to 
twaddle the gozinter. When this happens 
we row. And if H. L. Everest ever gets 
tired of sales-managing the Hart & Hege- 
man Manufacturing Company of Hartford, 
Conn., we'd like to have him solve the 
sails problem of our yawing yacht, “Resist- 
ance’ 


Glimpses of Electrical Men as 
Caught by Lens and Pencil 














“T have always been a ‘bull’ on the United 
States,” observed the late J. Pierpont Mor- 
gan, in testifying to his faith in the sound- 
ness and growth of this nation. “Same 
with the electrical industry,” add these 
smiling optimists, Dana R. Bullen, manager 
supply department, and Major H. C. Houck 
in charge of relations with jobbers for the 
General Electric Company at Schenectady, 
—remembering that today the American 
public needs 1,300,000 homes, 450,000 fac- 
tories, 6,000 hotels, 5,500 apartments, 20,- 
000 churches and theaters, 120 freight 
terminals and 14,000 railroad stations and 
freight sheds—all ve be equipped electri- 
eally ! 





G. E. Distributing Jobbers at 
Schenectady 


The semi-annual meeting of the Gen- 
eral Electric Distributing Jobbers’ Club 
was held at the Mohawk Golf Club, 
Schnectady, N. Y., February 12, 13 and 
14. Following an address of - welcome 
by D. R. Bullen, manager supply de- 
partment General Electric Company, R. 
E. Russell discussed “Tungar Recti- 
fiers,” Randolph Troy described “Trans- 
former Specialties,” and Julius Tuteur, 
president the Electric Vacuum Cleaner 
Company, spoke on “Vacuum Cleaner 
Marketing Methods.” At the afternoon 
session J. C. Dallam, J. H. Crawford 
and W. D. Yates spoke on “Wiring De- 
vices,” and J. H. Trumbull discussed 
“Switch Devices.” During the evening 
session A. D. Page and G. C. Osborne 
told the distributors about new plans 
for marketing Edison lamps, and J. H. 
Trumbull described a hunting trip 
through the Rockies. The program on 
Friday morning included talks by J. O. 





Wetherbie on “Selling Fans,” and W. L. 
Goodwin on “Distributors’ Activities.” 
J. A. Corcoran opened the afternoon 
session with a talk on “Merchandising” 
illustrated with charts and with a full- 
size section of a dealer’s store. There 
were also talks by George A. Hughes 
and J. D. A. Cross of the Edison Elec- 
tric Appliance Company; and Vice- 
president A. W. Burchard of the Gen- 
eral Electric Company. Gerard Swope, 
president International General Electric 
Company, was the speaker at the even- 
ing dinner, and following his address a 
number of novel entertainment features 
were introduced by Toastmaster Frank 
H. Gale, to celebrate the day “Friday 
the Thirteenth.” 

C. Stark of the Sprague Electric 
Works talked on Sprague products on 
Saturday morning; J. M. Smith of the 
Ivanhoe-Regent Works talked on “Serv- 
ice to Lamps,” and G. P. Norton of the 
Duplex Lighting Works discussed the 
sale of Duplexalites. 





The Hatfield Electric Co., Indianapo- 
lis, Ind., dealer and contractor, has 
enlarged its activities to include those 
of supply jobbers. Three salesmen will 
be put on the road to cover the Indiana 
territory, handling appliances and other 
electrical materials. 


The Brokaw-Eden Company of St. 
Louis, Mo., announces that the present 
' officers of the company are: President, 
Eric L. Bergland; vice-presidents, 
James Lynan and Harry G. Seaber; 
treasurer, Frederick L. Davis; assist- 
ant treasurer, Leonard E. Lisner; sec- 
retary, Eugene H. Angert; chairman of 
the board, Paul V. D. Brokaw. 














When all his clouds are daubs of paint 

upon a canvas sky, and business troubles 

simply ain’t, it’s hard to figure why friend 

M. F. Green* with wavy hair should look 

so doggone cross while seated in a shiny 
chair supported by his boss.f 


*Sales manager for Pass & Seymour, 
Philadelphia. 

+Fred S. Baldwin, general sales manager, 
Solvav. N. Y. 
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Christmas Day at Palm Beach! 
Adonis of Florida’s coral strand, , Julian 
Binford, Jr., manager, Westinghouse Lamp 
Company, Atlanta, Ga., Second Apollo of 
the glistening sands, W. W. (Billy) Low, 
president Electric Appliance Company, Chi- 


First 


cago, et al. 





The Rumsey Electric Company, 
electrical jobber, of Philadelphia, Pa., 
has purchased a six-story building .at 
1007 Arch St., that city, and a ware- 
house at 1010 Cherry St., which is in 
the rear of the Arch St. property. 
Both buildings will be occupied ex- 
clusively by the Rumsey company. 


The Delta-Star Electric Company has 
issued Bulletin No. 35 detailing plans 
for serving farmers from high tension 
lines. The bulletin contains data on va- 
rious forms of contracts for taking on 
this service at a profit to central sta- 
tions. 


The Syracuse Washing Machine Cor- 
poration has been organized to take 
over the property of the Syracuse 
Washer Corporation, which was organ- 
ized in 1917 to acquire the business of 
Dodge & Zuill of Syracuse, a firm that 
for some thirty years past had de- 
veloped the principle of the vacuum 
clothes washer. The officers of the new 
company are: President, John N. 
Derschug; vice-president, George C. 
Wilkinson; secretary, W. A. Mackenzie; 
treasurer, H. L. Babcock. The directors 
include the above officers and J. M. Gil- 
bert, president Syracuse Trust Com- 
pany; Walter H. Lippincott of Bioren 
& Company, bankers, Philadelphia; 
Frank R. Ford of Ford, Bacon & Davis, 
engineers, New York City, and Walter 
J. Zuill of Syracwse, N. Y. The com- 
pany has recently issued and sold 
$1,500,000 of preferred stock to provide 
for the development of its business, in- 
cluding the construction of a large mod- 
ern factory centrally located in Syra- 
cuse on land owned by the corporation. 
This factory will have modern methods 
of quantity production and is being de- 
signed and built by the Ford, Bacon & 
Davis corporation of New York City, 
engineers and contractors. 
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Goodwin-Chase Meetings in 
Southern Cities 


A series of meetings of electrical 
interest in Southern cities have been 
scheduled at which W. L. Goodwin and 
Samuel Adams Chase will be the prin- 
cipal speakers and explain the details 
of the present trade movement, its 
objects, and the things which it stands 
for in the development of the electrical 
business by the central station, the 
jobber, the manufacturer and the con- 
tractor-dealer. 

The first meeting of the series will be 
held at Jacksonville, Fla., on March 15. 
Other meetings have been scheduled as 
follows: New Orleans, March 17; Bir- 
mingham, Ala., March 18; Memphis, 
Tenn., March 19; Little Rock, Ark., 
March 20; Nashville, Tenn., March 22; 
Knoxville, Tenn., March 23; Chata- 
nooga, Tenn., March 24; Atlanta, Ga., 
March 25 and 26; Columbia, S. C., 
March 29, and Charlotte, N. C.,, 
March 31. ° 





A. M. Little, president of the Mo- 
hawk Electrical Supply Company of 
Syracuse, N. Y., announces the follow- 
ing changes in connection with the ex- 
pansion of the sales department, made 
necessary by a greatly increased busi- 
ness and plans for the future. H. M. 
Sliter, for the past seven years man- 
ager of the Elmira district office of the 
General Electric Company, has been 
made sales manager of the. Mohawk 
company, and J. J. McGuire of the sales 
department of the company, assistant 
sales manager. 

















J. J. Perry, sales manager of the Carter 
Electric Company, Atlanta, Ga., is safe 
both ways: If the contents of the bottle 
induces a temperature rise in the cerebral 
regions, the iceberg supplied by H. R. 
Worthington, of the Florida Electric Supply 
Company, is going to come in handy. And 
if, on the other hand, the iceberg leaks 
down J. J.’s back, the bottled antidote will 
antedate the flu. 





J. F. Galvin has resigned as man- 
ager of the St. Louis office of Robbins 
& Meyers Company to embark in 
business of motor manufacturing for 
himself. 











* 
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Thomas F. Kelly who was formerly sales manager of the Dayton (Ohio) Power & Light 
Company, has evidently lost none of his old-time ability to secure public attention 


and to efficiently handle a “party” if the 
on Feb. 12, can be taken as evidence. 


success of his ‘celebration at Hamilton, Ont., 
On that date Mr. Kelly staged a big dinner 


and general celebration of the beginning of active operations of the Hoover Suction 
Sweeper Company in Canada, when many well-known figures of Canada and Ontario 


were present. 


The picture shows the first sales convention of Tom Kelly’s go-getters. 
Those seated, reading from left to right are: J. 


Skelton, district manager, Torahto: 


Martin L. Pierce, merchandise manager, North Canton, Ohio; H. W. Hoover, general 
manager, North Canton, Ohio; Thomas F. Kelly, Canadian sales manager, Hamilton, 
Ont.; Frank G. Hoover, associate general manager, North Canton, Ohio; Lloyd Maxwell 
and Miller Munson, Erwin & Wasey Company, Chicago, and George T. White, district 
manager, Windsor, Ont. Standing are: R. Banwell; C. C. Swain; H. C. Elschner; A. P, 
Reed; EB. E. Parsons; R. N. E. Connor; H. J. Moore; Frank Ritz, and C. E. Lillie. 
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Appliances, Socket Devices and Wiring Supplies Which 
Manufacturers and Jobbers Are Putting on the Market 


INCLUDING MANY NEW APPLIANCES TO 


LIGHTEN THE LABOR OF THE HOME 











A Flashlight Without a Battery 


From Electrical Merchandising, March, 1920. 
A new departure in the field of hand 
flashlamps has been achieved by the 
United States Electric Appliance Corpora- 
tion, 516 Fifth Avenue, New York City, 
which is introducing a flashlight that 
operates without batteries or other ex- 
ternal electrical source of any kind. 

By means of a permanent magnet and 
a multipolar armature, the new flashlight 
will produce a brilliant and far-reaching 
flash of at least five seconds’ duration, by 
the simple pulling of a chain. The lamp 
is self contained in a metal case said to 
be impervious to atmospheric conditions. 
No batteries are required. To produce 
the flash, the chain at the bottom is given 
a quick, even pull for its full length. The 
lamp lights and the chain rewinds auto- 
matically. The lamp may also be hung 
about the neck and operated with one 
hand, leaving the other free. 

The new flashlight is being marketed 
under the trade name of ‘‘Dyn-o-Lite.” 


Adjustable Oscillating Fan 


Mechanism 
From Electrical Merchandising, March, 1920. 


The Dayton Fan & Motor Company, 
Dayton, Ohio, announces a new oscilla- 
ting mechanism for desk fans. Features 
of this mechanism are compact worm and 
gear construction, wood thrust bearings 
and an adjustable crank. This crank is 
designed to hold the fan stationary or tu 
Swing it through several different angles. 
This new mechanism will be fitted to all 
“Dayton” oscillator fans of° 12 in. and 
over. 


Lighting Unit With Plug Re- 


ceptacle for Appliances 
From Electrical Merchandising, March, 1920. 


The Luminous Unit Company of the 
St. Louis Brass Manufacturing Company, 
St. Louis, Mo., is now equipping Brasco- 
lite reflectors with a separate plug recep- 
tacle for attaching toasters, electric irons 
or other appliances. The receptacle is on 
the under side of the reflector and is 
intended to facilitate the use of table 
appliances and other electrical household 
equipment. 








Current Tap to Make Single 
Receptacle Do Double Duty 


From Electrical Merchandising, March, 1920. 


A new current tap that will make single 
wall receptacles do double duty has re- 
cently been developed by the Esler Elec- 
tric Manufacturing Company of Marion, 
Ind. The device consists of a standard- 
ized socket attached to a short flat ex- 
tension which has two slots. Through 
these two slots the prongs of a standard- 
ized plug may be fitted into the wall 
receptacle. The accompanying illustra- 
tion shows a plug about to be attached 
to the wall receptacle through the two 
slots in the tap. It is the only device, 
the maker says, which can be applied 
with either a standard receptacle or 
standard socket. It has a rating of 660 
watts, so that practically any two socket 
appliances may be used in safety. The 
device was formerly called the ‘Nother- 
lite,” but is now being marketed under 
the name of “Jiffy” tap by Paul W. Koch 
& Company, 19 South Wells Street, Chic- 
ago, which is handling Esler products. 








Fan With Reduced Blade 


Humming 
From Electrical Merchandising, March, 1920. 


The Eck Dynamo & Motor Company, 
Belleville, N. J., announces that its 16-in. 
fans, both alternating and direct current, 
are offered this year with a new style 
of blade, designed to eliminate as far as 
possible the metallic humming of fan 
motors. These blades have two pairs of 
symmetrical leaves which from the front 
look exactly like ordinary fans. They 
are mounted, however, on a spider or 
fan hub with a distance piece between 
the two pairs of leaves, so that when 
rotating they travel in two different 
planes. The effect, it is said, is to reduce 
considerably the blade humming. This 
innovation is confined to the 16-in. fans, 
because, the maker says, it is in that 
= that the humming is most objection- 
able. 





Porcelain-Clad Bell-Ringing 


Transformers 

From Electrical Merchandising, March, 1920. 
Light-weight and rugged porcelain bell- 
ringing transformers, in both light-duty 
and heavy-duty types, have recently been 
placed upon the market by the Standard 
Transformer Company of Warren, Ohio. 
Some of their advantages are that they 
will, not rust or corrode, are insulated 
against grounds, fire, etc., are non-resili- 
ent: and us eliminate buzzing or hum- 
: noise. ‘The residence or light-duty 
‘type is rated at 15 watts and is designed 
-fare#00 volte to 230 volts operation at 25, 
46.280 and 60 cycles. The low-voltage 


winding gives a potential of 11 -volts on 
open circuit and is inductively wound so 
that a short-circuit on this winding will 
not damage -the transformer. 








Simple Tetrachloride Fire = 


Extinguisher 
From Electrical Merchandising, March, 1920. 


A simple and inexpensive fire ex- 
tiaguisher which it is said, can be used 
equally effectively on electrical, gasoline, 
oil and other fires, has been placed on the 
market by the Allen Corporation, 546 
Greenwich Street, New York City, and is 
known as the “Pronto.” 

It consists of five elements—a 16-ounce 
container, a crown-seal cap, an upper and 
a lower bracket and the fire extinguishing 
liquid. The container is secur in the 
brackets and attached to a wall, door or 
some other convenient place. To use the 
extinguisher it is simply pulled from the 
bracket and contents are dashed into the 
base of the fire. 








Fans for 1920 

From Electrical Merchandising, March, 1920. 

The line of fans offered for 1920 by 
the Emerson Electric Manufacturing Com- 
pany of St. Louis, Mo., has been stand- 
ardized by the adoption of bases of simi- 
lar design on all styles of desk and 
oscillating fans for alternating and direct 
currents. All these models now have the 
felt covered base plate of pressed steel, 
introduced on several models last season, 
which is to protect the connections and 


parts inside the base from mechanical 
injury as well as to protect the polished 
surfaces on which the fan may be placed. 

Several minor changes have been 
effected in a number of the styles of desk 
and oscillating fans, including a new 
style adjusting case for varying the 
length of the arc of oscillation. This 
new adjusting case, the company believes, 
is superior to the ratchet case formerly 
supplied. With it, it is necessary only 
to grasp the knurled rim with the thumb 
and finger and rotate it either way. 
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Electrically Lighted Trans- 
parency Frame 
From Electrical Merchandising, March, 1920. 


An indoor electrical advertising fix- 
ture consisting of a Circassian walnut 
framie 5 ft. 8 in. long and 1 ft. 7 in. 
high, holding five interchangeable trans- 
parent glass sides which are _ illumi- 
nated by two 2.5-watt lamps, is being 
manufactured by the National Retailers’ 
Advertising ‘Corporation, Kansas City, 
Mo. An adjustable flasher is incorpo- 
rated in this unit, which is known as 
the “Gritt electrical fixture.’ It comes 
complete with 10 ft. of cord ready to 
attach to any lamp socket. 





Twelve-Inch Oscillating Fan 
From Electrical Merchandising, March, 1920. 


The Pittsburgh Electric Specialties 
Company, 447 Greenwich Street, New 
York City, is offering this year a 12-in. 
oscillating fan, in addition to its 8- and 
10-in. sizes. The fan is in black Japan 
finish, with brass finished blades, and is 
adjustable for desk or wall use. The 
motor is powerful, has three speed regu- 
lations, and runs noiselessly, the maker 
says. The fan can be used as either 
straight or oscillating, on alternate or 
direct current, and is equipped with cord 
and plug. Its shipping weight is 18 Ib. 








Fish Wire 
From Electrical Merchandising, March, 1920. 
Hatheway & Knott, Inc., of 120 Liberty 


Street, New York City, agents for the 
Rattan Manufacturing Company of New 


Hiaven, Conn., announce a new “Rattan” 
fish wire for fishing-conductors, which 
can be obtained in several sizes. The 
wire is made from specially treated, 
flat, flexible spring wire. It is put up 
in 100 and 200 ft. coils, each coil wrapped 
in moisture-proof paper. 





Combination Wrench, Drill and 
Screwdriver 
From Electrical Merchandising, March, 1920. 


A light-weight portable electric tool that 
can be used as a power wrench, drill, 
screwdriver, grinder and buffer has been 
recently developed by Harold Hollings- 
head of 55 Liberty Street, New York City. 
An important advantage of the new tool 
pointed out by the maker is that it has a 
mechanical clutch which automatically 
prevents stripping of the threads or 
breaking screws, nuts of bolts or the tool 
itself after the nut, bolt or screw is fully 
seated. Also the tool can be locked so 
that it. can be used by the handles before 
the motor is started to start or loosen 
nuts, bolts or screws when they are 
stuck fast through rust or other causes. 

It has a small high-speed electric motor 
with three speeds forward and three in 
reverse. It operates on either direct cur- 
rent or alternating current of 110 volts to 





120 volts. Power is transmitted to the 
shaft by a low-reduction double-right- 


angle worm and gear. This is said to 
make feasible smooth starting under vary- 
ing loads. 

The weight of the tool is about 14 lb. 




















Double Electric Drink Mixer 


From Electrical Merchandising, March, 1920. 


Two drinks can be mixed at the same 
time with the ‘twin mixer’? which is be- 
ing placed on the market by the H. B. 
Gibson Company, 123 Liberty Street, New 
York City. One Hamilton-Beach electric 
motor is used to operate both agitators, 
which can be employed together or sepa- 
rately. A velocity of 8000 r.p.m. is ob- 
tained in the mixer, which uses no gears. 





Spark Plug 


From Electrical Merchandising, March, 1920. 


Several fundamental novelties for the 
new “Chain-o-’Spark” plugs are claimed 
by the manufacturer, the Chain-o’-Spark 
Corporation, Northwestern Building, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

With the circular gaps in the series, 
says the manufacturer, the electric energy 
is intensified or ‘stopped up.’”’ Both sparks 
of the series are effective in firing tne gas. 
The neutral disk is anchored to the insu- 
lator. The intensified double spark, it is 
said, keeps the firing points burned clean 
of oil and carbon, and the disk protects 
the center recess of the plug against oil 
— against it by pistons which pump 

adly. 





Duplex Call Switch for Hospitals 
From Electrical Merchandising, March, 1920. 


Two single-cell switches, installed on 
each side of a duplex receptacle and all 
mounted in one brass plate, make up the 
duplex hospital call switch recently de- 
veloped and put on the market by the 
Cutler-Hammer Manufacturing Company, 
Milwaukee, Wis. Each call switch has a 
pull chain with a linen cord extension and 
an “off’’ button which protrudes through 
the switch plate and indicates to the at- 
tendant which patient called. The switch 
is said to be silent in operation and con- 
tains no exposed live parts. The two 
receptacles provide convenient means for 
connecting bed lamps, heating pads, etc. 





Electrically Driven Tire Inflator 
for Garage Use 
From Electrical Merchandising, March, 1920. 


For bracket mounting in small vulcan- 
izing shops and small garages, for the 
purpose of direct tire inflation, a motor- 
driven air compressor has been developed 
by the Brunner Manufacturing Company, 
Utica, N. Y. The motor is rated at 
4 hp., and the net weight of the entire 
outfit is 9 lb. The outfit is not to be used 
with a tank storage system. For precipi- 
tating moisture a small cast-iron chamber 
is employed. The makers state that the 
pump will inflate a 35 in. x 4% in. tire to 
90 lb. pressure in four minutes. 





Electrically Heated Glue Pot 
With Automatic Tem- 


perature Control 
From Electrical Merchandising, March, 1920. 


A glue pot designed to maintain auto- 
matically its contents at the proper tem- 
perature without variation greater than 
two degrees has been recently developed 
by the Steam Electric Products Company 
and is now nationally distributed by the 
Bennage Company, 322 Euclid Avenue, 
Cleveland, Ohio, and distributed in_ the 
East by the New York Appliance Com- 
pany, Times Building, New York City. 

The glue pot proper, which has a capac- 
ity of 3 pints and is made of copper, is set 
In an outer kettle containing water. In 
the base of this kettle is the electric 
heating element. A special liquid which 
boils at the proper temperature for glue 
is hermetically sealed in a brass tube con- 
nected with a control gage. 





Metal Switch-Box Support 


From Electrical Merchandising, March, 1920. 


Metal supports which save labor, ma- 
terial and time in the installation of 
switch-boxes and base receptacles have 
been developed by the E. & B. Manufac- 
turing Co., 965 Woodward Ave., Detroit, 
Mich., and approved. by the Underwriters’ 
Laboratories. 

These supports are triangular in shape, 
one of the sides being bent over for at- 
taching to the switch-box or base recep- 
tacle and another side bent over so that 
it may be screwed to the building. Two 
supports are used with each switch-box 
or base receptacle, holding it rigidly in 
place. ; 

No clamps are used with the new sup- 
ports. Gang supports allow single boxes 
to be set at any distance between studs. 
These supports can be used from either 
side of the stud and fit all standard 
switeh-boxes. To avoid possible obstruc- 
tions where a large support is used there 
are four screw eholes in the new metal 
supports. These supports shorten the 
distance between the box and the knobs. 
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New York Jobbers Elect John 
' LL. Owen President 


At the annual meeting of the Elec- 
trical Club of New York February 3, 
officers were elected to carry on the 
administration work of this jobbers’ 
organization during 1920. They are: 
President, J. L. Owen, E. B. Latham & 
Company; vice-president, H. H. Kabat, 
Independent Electrical Supply Co. The 
executive committee consists of the fol- 
lowing: W. J. Drury, Western Elec- 


in the home by Garnett Young of the 
Garnett Young Electric Company, San 
Francisco. In order that the western 
industry may work in perfect har- 
mony with that of the East, R. M. 
Alvord, local supply manager of the 
General Electric Company, San Fran- 
cisco, has recently been in the East 
to get in touch with prominent manu- 
facturers to urge a unified effort in 
presenting this problem to the public. 
A united stand on the part of the 
manufacturer and the local contractor 
would mean a greater understanding 


ern territory; E. D. Doty, advertising 
manager; R. E. Smithson, service 
manager; R. K. White, assistant serv- 
ice manager. All phases of the com- 
pany’s business were covered in the 
addresses that were made, including the 
system cf credits and handling of ac- 
counts, national advertising and loca) 
advertising. 





W. H. Vilett and Harry Bohn, who 
formerly operated the Stirling Electric 
Company, of Minneapolis, have pur- 
chased the household appliance section 





Western Association of Electric Inspectors Visit St. Louis Antebellum Landmark 








Hundreds of slaves were bought and sold from these historic 
steps of the old St. Louis (Mo.) court house before the Civil 
And today a lot of folks in the electrical business think 
sometimes that they are the slaves of these inspector gentlemen, 

shown making shadows in the mild St. 
But these members of the Western Association of Electrical In- 


War. 


here 


rest of us, 
trical industry. 


Louis sunshine. 





spectors are all good fellows, working just as hard as are the 
for the improvement and development of the elec- 
This picture was taken in St. 
fifteenth annual meeting of the Association, January 27 to 30. 
K. W. Adkins of Kansas City, the newly elected president, is seen 
standing in the front row, second from the left. 


Louis during the 





tric Company; J. E. McClernon, North- 
western Electric Equipment Company; 
Samvel Frost, Samuel Frost; J. D. 
Sweeney, Royal Eastern Electrical Sup- 
ply Company; P. J. McSweeney, J. J. 
Leahy Electrical Supplies, Inc.; W. A. 
Kennedy, Sibley-Pitman Electrical Cor- 
poration. W. J. Kreger is secretary- 
treasurer, with offices in the Mar- 
bridge Building, 47 West 34th Street, 
New York City. 





The West Asks for More 
Convenience Outlets 


One of the features of the Com- 
mercial Section of the Pacific Coast 
Section, N. E. L. A., is to be a paper 
urging the greater use of the base- 
board receptacle or convenience outlet 


of the conveniences of the additional 
outlets by the architects and the pub- 
lic. More convenience outlets inev- 
itably mean more appliances and a 
more general use of those in the pos- 
session of the householder. 





Farm Light Dealers of 
Georgia Meet 


The fourth annual convention of the 
Delco-Light dealers of Georgia was 
held at the Hotel Ansley in Atlanta 
Feb. 6 and 7. F. K. Runyon, president 
of the Domestic Electric Company, 
Atlanta, presided. Officials from the 
home office in Dayton, Ohio, present 
were: R. H. Grant, general manager; 
E. G. Biechler, sales manager; R. C. 
Fowler, assistant sales manager, South- 


of the Sterling Electric Company’s busi- 
ness, the name of which has been 
changed to the Gainaday Electric Com- 
pany. The new company will continue 
to operate at 29 South Fifth Street, 
Minneapolis, Minn. The new Gainaday 
Electric Company will sell Gainaday 
washing machines, Simplex ironers, 
Rudd automatic water heaters, Ohio 
Truex vacuum cleaners, electric dish 
washers, White electric sewing ma- 
chines, and Minneapolis heat regula- 
tors. The company plans to do a 
$1,000,000 appliance business in 1920. 
Prior to the segregation of the com- 
pany’s business, Mr. Vilett was for 
twenty years in the electrical industry 
in the northwestern states. Mr. Bohn 
was the manager of the household ap- 
pliances department of the Sterling 
Electric Company. 
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New Retail Electrical Stores 








The Kummer & Roland Electric 
Company is the new name of the Kum- 
mer Electric Company of Bloomington, 
Ill., since H. L. Roland, recently of 
Columbus, Ind., moved to Bloomington 
and became associated with the com- 
pany. The new company will engage 
in electrical contracting and dealing. 


The Bluebird Store at 262 South 
Sixtieth Street, West Philadelphia, Pa., 
is now owned and managed by John J. 
McDermott, formerly of 5916 Irving 
Street, West Philadelphia. This firm 
carries a full line of electrical appli- 
ances. 


The Electric Gift Shop was recently 
opened by C. G. Belden at State and 
Griswold St., Detroit, Mich. It is in 
the heart of Detroit’s business district, 
and handles household appliances and 
automobile accessories. 


Jens R. Neilsen, formerly with the 
New York Edison Company, has opened 
an office for contracting at 368 Ninth 
Avenue, New York City. Mr. Neilsen 
is contemplating going into the appli- 
ance business later on. 

The Kimball Electric Company has 
moved its establishment to 23 West 
Thirty-seventh Street, New York City. 


The Electric Shop is the name of a 
new appliance store at 621 Broadway, 














If Norman Hickox had not entered the 
electrical field, you can readily see that in- 
stead of autographing contracts he would 
now be performing that function on photo- 


graphs. We won’t call him Doug. Fair- 

banks’ double. Doubles are interchange- 

able, and we have our doubts about Doug’s 

ability to keep pace with Norman in busi- 
ness boosting. 








Everett, Mass. 
proprietor. 


Pinkney & Forster, electrical engi- 
neers and contractors, of 11 Princess 
Street, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, England, 
have opened a large electrical show- 
room in that city for the sale of house- 
hold electrical equipment. The admin- 
istration members of this firm are all 
ex-service men, and predict a great 
future in England for electrical house- 
hold appliances. 


The Electric Equipment Company of 
Miami, Fla., was recently organized to 
do contracting and dealing. The offi- 
cers are: William W. Luce, president 
and treasurer; F. W. Borton, vice-presi- 
dent, and Arnold H. Kent, secretary. 


The Tri-City Electric Company of 
Breckenridge, Minn., recently opened a 
new store, under the proprietorship of 
Daniel Oslund. 


The Marion Electric Sales Company, 
Marion, Ohio, has been incorporated 
with a capital of $25,000, to deal in all 
kinds of electrical apparatus. The com- 
pany will operate a retail store. The 
incorporators are J. H. Maish, F. A. 
Huber, D. L. Lamarche, C. F. Lamarche 
and J. B. Hume. 


The Thayer Electric Company of 
Joliet, Ill., has leased the store formerly 
occupied by a saloon in the D’Arcy 
Building, Chicago and Van _ Buren 
Streets, Joliet, and will conduct its 
retail business there. 


Forest Brothers, a firm composed of 
three wide-awake Rockford young men, 
Ernest C., H. J. and W. H. Forest, have 
opened a new electrical shop at 318 
West State St. Ernest C. Forest, senior 
member of the firm, was purchasing 
agent for the Rockford Electric Co. be- 
fore entering the army. 


The Best Electric Company of Beck- 
ley, W. Va.,- was recently incorporated 
to deal in electrical goods. The capital 
stock is $20,000. The incorporators are 
KE. A. Hall, A. A. Peggs, B. B. Hawley, 
J. B. Hines, all of Beckley, and C. I. 
Powell of Charleston. 


E. Hodge, dealer in: electric washers 
and electrical supplies, formerly of 
Twenty-fourth and Fort Sts., Omaha, 
Neb., has moved to 2516 North Twenty- 
fourth St., Omaha. Much new equip- 
ment has been added to the new store. 


The F. A. Clarke Company is an- 
other of California’s new electrical 
stores which organized to meet the 
great post-bellum demand for household 
labor-saving devices. Besides the main 
store in Los Angeles, this company al- 
ready has branches in Long Beach, 
Riverside, Santa Ana and San Bern- 
ardino, all of which are specializing in 
household appliances. F. A. Clarke is 
the proprietor. 


The Miller Electric Company of 
Utica, N. Y., has moved its store to 


larger quarters at 252 Genesee Street, 
Utica. 


D. W. Connor is the 














ao 





A startling action photograph of J. Hart- 
shorne, Jr., reciting ‘““Woodman, spare that 
tree!”—and the tree the woodman spore. 
Mr. Hartshorne, who has just become sales 
manager of the Eastern division of the 
Brokaw-Eden Co., New York, was former- 
ly with the Byllesby ‘flying squadron” in 
the West. 





Hyre Electric Co., electrical contrac- 
tor of Chicago, has moved to a new 
store and motor-repair shop at 619 
South Dearborn St., where the company 
has about three times as much space as 
at its old quarters at 635 South Dear- 
born St. A complete stock of wiring 
supplies is carried as well as motors up 
to about 25 hp. In the contracting end 
of the business the company specializes 
on industrial light and power wiring. 

R. B. Harris, formerly superintendent 
of the Northern Virginia Power Com- 
pany, Wheeling, W. Va., has resigned 
and has gone into business for himself. 
He has opened an electrical store in 
Wheeling. 

The Home Appliance Company is the 
name of a new appliance store at 153 
Brighton Avenue, Brighton, Mass. The 
concern is making a specialty of house- 
hold electrical equipment. 

Charles Kirschenbaum, electrical con- 
tractor, has moved his place of busi- 
ness from 92 Pitt St. to 141 Pitt St., 
New York City. Mr. Kirschenbaum’s 
slogan is “Wire Your Home for Com- 
fort.” 


Knecht-Feeney Electric Company of 
Mt. Vernon, Ohio, was recently organ- 
ized to succeed the Avery & Loeb Elec- 
tric Company of that city, the stock and 
good will of which was bought by 
George Knecht and Carl A. Feeney. 
Mr. Feeney and Mr. Knecht have taken 
as the motto of their new enterprise, 
“At Your Electrical Service.” 
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Multi-Cell Dry Battery 
From Electrical Merchandising, March, 1920. 


Standard-size dry cells insulated from 
each other and hermetically sealed in one 
container make up the “Red Seal” sparker 
of the Manhattan Electrical & Supply 
Company, New York City. Only the ter- 
minal nuts project through the sealing 
compound. These nuts are plainly mark- 
ed positive and negative and are covered 
with an insulating knob which is easy to 
handle and prevents accidental short cir- 
cuit by metal objects laid across the top 
of the battery. A web handle is fixed on 
the battery for convenience in handling. 
The “sparker” is regularly made in com- 
binations of four to ten cells and may be 
had in special sizes. 





Steel Glare Shields for Industrial 
Lighting Reflectors 


From Electrical Merchandising, March, 1920. 


Shields which serve as screens to pro- 
tect the eye from the direct rays of lamps 
and prevent glare from industrial light- 
ing reflectors which do not give requisite 
eye protection have recently been brought 
out by the Wheeler Reflector Company, 
156 Pearl Street, Boston. They are made 
of porcelain-enameled steel and are held 
in position by coiled brass spring holders 
fitting snugly on the bulbs of gas-filled 
lamps. These shields may be attached to 
gas-filled lamps in any standard reflector. 

For use with standard angle reflectors 
an angle glare shield to fit gas-filled 
lamps is also procurable. This latter style 
is particularly adapted for use in protec- 
tive lighting around industrial plants, in 


foundries, in tennis courts and in other 
places where angle reflectors are em- 
ployed. 

Shields may be had to fit 100-watt 
and 150-watt médium-base lamps, 200- 


watt medium-base lamps and 400-watt 
and 500-watt lamps with mogul bases. 





Kurtzmann of 630 Main St, 





Splash-Proof Fractional Horse- 


power Induction Motors 
From Electrical Merchandising, March, 1920. 


A new line of fractional-horsepower in- 
duction motors has been brought out by 
the Ohio Electric & Controller Company, 
5,900 Maurice Avenue, Cleveland. The 
motors are made in two frames and four 
ratings from % hp. to 4 hp. The hous- 
ings are of the protected splash-proof 
type. A centrifugal cut-out starting 
switch is employed. The motors are ball- 
bearing equipped and are provided with a 
ventilating fan. 

Standard specifications include pulley, 
detachable base with slotted holes allow- 
ing adjustment in mounting, and cord and 
plug. Direct-current motors of the same 
ratings and physically interchangeable 
with the induction motors are being de- 
veloped. 





Electric Phonograph With 
Suspended Motor 
From Electrical Merchandising, March, 1920. 


In order to eliminate undesirable vi- 
bration a suspended electric motor is used 
in the “Kurtzmann-Unique” phonograph 
now being manufactured by Louis S. 
Buffalo, 
N. Y. This motor is of the universal type 
and is designed to be noiseless. On the 
phonograph is an electric stop which 
automatically stops the motor when the 
end of the record is reached. Mounted 
on the top of the machine there is also 
an electric lamp to aid in operation when 
the light of the room. is not sufficient. 





Coilless Electric Faucet 
Water Heater 


From Electrical Merchandising, March, 1920. 


An automatic electric faucet water- 
heater which has no switch or coils is now 
being marketed by the ‘“Hotwat’ Dis- 
tributing Co., 402 Title Insurance Build- 
ing, Los Angeles, Cal. 

The new faucet has but four major 
-parts—the portion which is attached to 
the water pipe; a carbon cylinder, a 
graphite rod and a nickel cap. . By turn- 
ing the handle to the “hot” mark fresh 
cold water is heated by flowing into the 
upper part of the faucet. When eold 
water is wanted the handle is turned to 
the ‘‘cold’” mark and the water flows di- 
rectly from the water pipe out of the 
spout. The faucet can -be obtained with 
either a 4-in. or a 6-in. heating cap and 
for operation with 110 or 220 volts. ; 





Narrow Safety Push 
Button Panel 


From Electrical Merchandising, March, 1920 


A safety lighting panel of small ca- 
pacity for apartment houses, residences, 
etc., has been developed by the Westing- 
house Electric & Manufacturing Company 
of East Pittsburgh, Pa., and is known as 
its type “‘C” safety panel. 





Spark Plug With Steatite 
Insulator 
From Electrical Merchandising, March, 1920. 


A spark plug for motor car_ use, 
equipped with an insulator made of clay 
steatite, is being marketed by the Federal 
Corporation, Westfield, Mass., manufac- 
turers of automobile accessories. Steatite, 
the manufacturer says, is a natural in- 
sulating material found in two forms, 
stone and clay. The stone steatite was 
formerly imported from Europe, but since 
methods of making insulators from clay 
steatite have been perfected, the clay 
steatite is now being used for this spark 
plug. According to the manufacturer, 
these insulators can be heated red hot and 
dropped into ice water, and will with- 
stand other severe tests. 

The shell of the plug is of brass, which 
is said to reduce carbon deposits to a 
minimum. The electrodes, which are of 
special nickel alloy, are designed to make 
it impossible for the points to get out of 
position and to avoid carbon interference. 
The plug, known as the “Liberty” spark 
plug, is made in all sizes to fit all cars. 








Electric Heating Cup for 
Drink Mixers 


From Electrical Merchandising, March, 1920 


For use in connection with electric 
beverage mixers having upright stanchions 


the Calorex Corporation of West 
Twenty-second St., New York City, has 
brought out its ‘“Hot-O-Mix” electric 


heater, which is designed for service in 
soda fountains, lunch rooms, etc., to heat 
an individual drink while it is being 
mixed. 

The heater comprises a heating cup (No. 
1 in the accompanying illustration), with 
a handle. Within the cup and near its 
bottom is a circular metal-incased heat- 
ing element with ample clearance from 


cleaned. About 30 sq.in. of heating sur- 
face are said to be presented for heating 
the contents of the cup. The terminals of 
the heating element pass through the 
side of the cup to outer terminals, shown 
at No. 2, which are insulated by water- 
tight bushings. Detachable insulated plug 
receptacles, No. 5, are held in position by 
nickel-plated clasps (No. 3), which are 
attached by a small tightening nut and 
bolt to the stanchion of the mixer (No. 
4). The receptacles are electrically con- 
nected to the cable supplying current to 
the mixer by the short cable (No. 6) and 
the connector (No. 7). 





the inner sides of the cup to be easily ~ 











Home-Size Storage-Battery 
Charger 


From Electrical Merchandising, March, 1920. 


To meet the requirements of home 
storage-battery charging the France 
Manufacturing Company, West 104th 
Street and Berea Road, Cleveland, Ohio, 
has brought out the portable F-F “Bantam 
battery booster,’’ which is constructed the 
same as its standard rectifier but is 
smaller and has a charging rate of 8 amp. 
It is made in one style, known as type 6, 
and operates from a lamp socket on 100 
to 130-volt, 60-cycle alternating current. 
The “booster” will fully charge a 6-volt 
battery of any ampere-hour capacity, and 
it can be used on a 12-volt battery by 
charging three cells at a time. 

The device is self-starting and un- 
affected by line failures—if current is 
turned off, the battery cannot discharge 
through the rectifier—and a powerful 
permanent magnet acts positively as a 
magnetic circuit breaker to open the 
charging circuit. When current is turned 
on the rectifier starts itself, thus charg- 
ing may be carried on safely over night 
without attention. 

A special unidirectional current am- 
meter shows plainly how the charger is 
working and what current is flowing into 
the battery. 
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Two-Pole and Three-Pole 
Entrance Switches 
From Electrical Merchandising, March, 1920. 





Porcelain-base entrance switches in 
two-pole and three-pole styles are now 
being manufactured by the Ward Elec- 
tric Company, Philadelphia Stock Ex- 
change Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Automatic Electric Shallow 
Well Pump 
From Electrical Merchandising, March, 1920. 


For a small residence with but one 
bath-room and where there is only a small 
lawn, electric shallow-well-pumping sys- 
tem No. 192 has been developed by the 
Vaile-Kimes Company, 35 St. Clair Street, 
Dayton, Ohio. The pressure in the tank 
is automatically kept at between 35 Ib. 
and 50 lb. by an automatic switch con- 
trolling the operation of the Westinghouse 
— which is moisture-proof and dust- 
proof. 

The pump can be used only where the 
water level in the well is not more than 
22 ft. from the pump. It is designed to 
draw water horizontally any reasonable 
distance within 200 ft. or ft. The 
capacity of the pump is 210 gal. an hour. 





Electrically-Operated Gasoline 
Shut-Off for Automobiles 


From Electrical Merchandising, March, 1920. 


To prevent unauthorized operation of 
automobiles B Pomeroy, 118 Ridge- 
way Ave., Rochester, N. Y. has placed on 
the market an electrically operated shut- 
off which when locked prevents gasoline 
from entering the carburetor. A special 
switch on the dash board of the car con- 
trols the closing and opening of the shut- 
off’s valve and is locked with a small pad- 
lock when the driver leaves his car. 

The shut off valve is installed in some 
out-of-the-way place under the auto to 
discourage tampering with, although it is 
foolproof as well as water-proof.. When 
the switch on the dash is placed in the 
‘on” position the current operates the 
“open” magnet, causing it to pull down 
the small iron cone and thus opening the 
valve. When the switch is placed at the 
“off”? mark the ‘‘close” magnet is operated 





in a like manner. 
for use on any automobile, 
4 in. or #; in. copper pipe being furnished. 
The device is here shown with the case 
removed to show its construction. 


The shut-off is designed 
fittings for 





Eight-Inch Series Universal Fan 


From Electrical Merchandising, March, 1920. 


A series universal-type 8-in. electric 
fan has been developed by the Robbins & 
Myers Company of Springfield, Ohio. It 
operates on direct current of 100 volts to 
120 volts and on alternating current of 
any frequency from 25 cycles to 60 cycles 





and any voltage from 100 to 120. On 
direct current the speed of the fan is 1950 
r.p.m. and on alternating current 1850 
r.p.m. . 

Special attention has been given to the 
lubrication of the new fan. An oil reser- 
voir is cast in each hub opening into the 
bearing. Felt packed in the reservoir 
bears against the journal, retaining the 
oil and feeding it to the bearing. The oil 
is dropped into the reservoir through a 
hole in the top of the hub. 

A hinge joint permits the fan to be ad- 
justed vertically. A switch in the base is 
used for starting and stopping and gives 
operating positions for direct current and 
alternating current. The fan’s frame and 
base are made of cast iron with a black 
enamel finish. The blades are of steel 
with an oxidized finish, and the guard is 
made of steel and has a black enamel 
finish. Rubber feet are supplied on the 
fan base. The weight of the fan is 6 lb. 
Eight feet of black code reinforced cord 
with a separable plug are provided. 


The new fan is also made for operation 
on 32-volt direct-current circuits. 








Washer with Combined Vacuum 


and Agitation Operation 
From Electrical Merchandising, March, 1920. 


An electrically operated clotheswashing 
machine designed to combine the advan- 
tages of both the vacuum and agitation 
principles of operation has been placed on 
the market by the Rue Neison Manufac- 
turing Company of Amboy, Minn. 

The new washer has an oblong tub and 
two vacuum cups. An outward motion 
forces the clothes toward the ends of the 
machine. These ends slope inward so 
that the clothes are alternately pushed 
outward only to slide back to the center. 
The cups work in opposite directions in 
order to subject the clothes to constant 
agitation, suction and forcing of water 
through the meshes. 

The machine’s motor-driven wringer 
can be swung into four positions. A re- 
versing switch makes it possible to wring 
the clothes in either direction, and there 
is a quick-acting safety release of the 
fulcrum type. 

The inside of the tub can be obtained 
in two styles—either galvanized or gal- 
vanized steel with copper lining. The 
tub’s outer covering is gray enamel. 





Electrically Heated Vaporizer . 
for Automobile Engines 
From Electrical Merchandising, March, 1920. 


An electrically-heated vaporizer or 
“sasafyer” as it is called; has been placed 
on the market by B. H. Pomeroy, 118 
Ridgeway Ave., Rochester, N. Y. for use 
with all styles of automobile vapor en- 
gines. It is designed to make motor 
starting easy in cold weather since by its 
use the air is heated before entering the 
cylinders. The vaporizer is placed in the 
inlet manifold ahead of the carburetor so 
that all gases must pass through it and 
be heated before entering the cylinders. 

An air-tight gasket between the mani- 
fold and the carburetor replaces the usual 
gasket. Kerosene as well as gasoline can 
be vaporized by the new device, it is 
said. Any style storage battery of from 
six to twelve volts can be used_ to 
operate the vaporizer which is controlled 
by a switch on the dashboard of the car. 

Brass, asbestos and resistance wire are 
the materials entering into the construc- 
tion of the new vaporizer which is made 
for use in various makes of automobiles. 





Two-Stage Air Compressor 


for Tire Inflation 
From Electrical Merchandising, March, 1920. 


A motor-driven two-stage air compres- 
sor designed to quickly inflate pneumatic 
tires used on large-size automobile trucks 
has just been developed by.the United 
States Air Compressor Company of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, and is known as the “Usaco 
Giant de Luxe.” 

The high-pressure air tank is said to 
be of sufficient capacity for very severe 
service in inflating tires up to sizes of 44 
in: -by 10 in. 





Lamp Socket Light Controller 
From Electrical Merchandising, March, 1920. 

The pull-chain shade-holder lamp-socket 
light controller made by the Anylite Elec- 
tric Company of Fort Wayne, Ind. has 
been improved by the incorporation of the 


“Uno Thread,” which has been adopted by. 


many socket manufacturers. 








Storage Battery with Improved 
Terminal Post 
From Electrical Merchandising, March, 1920. 


A new electric storage battery is now 
being produced by the Campbell Electric 
Co., 1529 Wyandotte St., Kansas City, Mo. 
One feature of the battery is an unbreak- 
able terminal post. Also there is a large 
vent plug hole to facilitate refilling the 
battery with distilled water and make 
possible the use of an especially con- 
structed vent plug. 

The plates are hand-pasted and the 
grids used are designed for great strength 
and flexibility. The battery jars are de- 
signed to withstand a strain of 3,600 Ib. 
to the square inch and a pressure of 36,- 
000 volts. The separators are made of 
resawed Port Oxford white cedar and the 
cases are constructed from kiln-dried oak, 
dove-tailed, no nails or screws being used. 
They are treated with acid-proof paint. 
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New Retail Stores (Continued) 








E. A. Brown & Company, electrical 
contractor-dealers, have opened a new 
store at 715 Minnesota Avenue, Kansas 
City, Kansas. They will handle a com- 
plete line of appliances and lighting 
fixtures. Mr. Brown and Mr. Bartlett 
will be in charge. 

The Held Electric Company of Utica, 
N. Y., has purchased the Republican 
club building at 37 Blandina Street, 
Utica, and has remodeled it for posses- 
sion. This company, which does con- 
tracting and dealing, recently increased 
its capitalization from $5,000 to $15,000. 


The A-B-C Appliance Company has 
been opened at 844 Huron Road, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, as a sales and distributing 
store for the Altorfer Bros. Company 
of Peoria, Ill., manufacturers of electric 
washing machines. J. O. Singleton has 
been appointed Cleveland manager. 


The Taunton Electric Company is a 
new concern at 26 Cohannet Street, 
Taunton, Mass. It will handle Westing- 
house motors and appliances exclu- 
sively, besides doing general contract- 
ing. John H. Hamilton is president of 
the company. 


The Roberts Brothers Electric Com- 
pany is a new company with sales 
rooms at 426 South Fifty-second Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. The company will 
engage in contracting, motor repairing 
and wiring. The firm members are H. 
C. Roberts, formerly wholesale manager 
of the Judson C. Burns Sales Company 
of Philadelphia; B. S. Roberts, formerly 
of the retail sales department of the 
same company; and A. Roberts, for- 
merly with the Philadelphia Electric 
Company. 

F. A. Delaney, Hudson Terminal 
Concourse, New York City, electrical 
dealer, now owns and operates the busi- 
ness formerly conducted under the 
name of H. P. Copeland of that address. 





“Personal Contact Between Jobbers and Their Customers” Theme of Electric Appliance 
Company’s Dinner at San Francisco 

















A notably successful gathering of the sales organization of the 
Electric Appliance Company of San Francisco was held at the 
San Francisco Commercial Club on January 3. 


of General Manager C. C. 


repeatedly emphasized. 


Hillis, representatives of the manu- 
facturers with whom the Electric Appliance Company does its 
principal business, were present as guests of the evening. The 
value of personal contact between jobbers and their customers, 
and between the members of a jobbers’ organization itself, was 

This point was brought out particularly 


At the invitation 








by the speakers, but it was also apparent in the sincere good 
fellowship existing between the various men. 
that the stable growth of the company is attributed, and because 
of it the motto, “We grow a little every day,” carries a lesson 
in electrical merchandising. 
ance Company is a triangle, 
arrangement of the tables as will be noted in the photograph. 
General Manager Hillis occupies the apex of the triangle as 
toastmaster of the evening. 


It is to this fact 


The emblem of the Electric Appli- 
which was represented by the 





The National Electric Construction & 
Supply Company, electrical engineering 
and contracting, has opened a new store 
at 287 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
This company was formerly the M. J. 
Charm Company of Washington Street, 
Boston. It is now carrying a full line 
of appliances and automobile acces- 
sories. L. D. Charm, manager, is an 
associate member of the A. I. E. E. 
and was for some time electrical engi- 
neer in the Charlestown Navy Yards. 


The Edelman Electric Company of 
578 Broadway, Brooklyn, N. Y., was 
recently opetied by R. Edelman, for con- 
tracting and merchandising. 


The Winthrop Electric Company is 
the name of a new concern at 62 Main 
Street, Taunton, Mass. Wallace Frink 
is manager. The company is carrying 
a full line of electrical appliances, 
besides contracting. 


The Blue Bird Electrical Shop is a 
new concern on Broadway, Seattle, 
Wash. J. L. Fugate and A. B. Conrad 
are the proprietors. The new company 
has purchased the entire power and 
other equipment of the Electrical Serv- 
ice Company, the fixtures of the W. A. 
Mullins Electric Company, and added 
them to the stock of Mr. Conrad, which 
formed the nucleus for the company. 


The Lynn-Harvey Company is a new 
electrical concern in Columbus, Ohio, 
with offices and show rooms at 84 East 
Long Street. Harry Lynn, member of 
the firm, had been for three years man- 
ager of the lighting fixture department 
of the Avery-Loeb company, which de- 
partment has. now been purchased by 
the new concern. A. E. Harvey, the 
other member of the firm, will super- 
vise the sale of household appliances. 


Steinberg Brothers have opened a 
lighting fixture and appliance store at 
993 Flatbush Avenue, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
M: Steinberg is proprietor and manager 
of the new store. 

















